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GEORGE SAND, IN THE MEMOIRS OF 
CHATEAUBRIAND. : 

EORGE SAND is about to publish a book 

called “ Memoirs of my Life,” which is 


looked for with great expectations by both | epoch 


the admirers of her genius and the lovers of 
scandalous gossip. It is certain that if she 
makes & seg heme Ferment = 
e wor! ve reason 
fat admivek admiration and di over the confes- 
sions: admiration for the generosity of her 
character—for she never did a mean thing, 
and probably never had a mean thought— 
i at the recklessness with which she has 
cast off the delicacy and modesty of woman, 
and undermined the morality on which the 
holiest institutions of society depend. The 
interest with which the French public look 
forward to the book may be understood from 
the enormous price she has received for it, 
between $30,000 and $40,000. The Credit,a 
most table oe Fao of Paris, has 
of the publisher, for $12,000, the 
right of issui e first six volumes in its 
feuilleton, in advance of the — publica- 
tion, and will soon commence : 
Chateaubriand, in one of the latest chap- 
ters of his Posthumous Memoirs, speaks at 
some length of George Sand. The verdict of 
the most illustrious French literary man of 
the pepe has just closed, upon this most 
remarkable writer of the age now passing, is 
every way interesting, and we translate it for 


the International from the columns of La I 


Presse, as follows : 

Mapame Sanp talents of the first 
order. Her ric meer are true as those of 
Rousseau in his Reveries, and those of Ber- 
nardin §t. Pierre in his Studies. Her free 
style is stained by none of the current faults 
of the day. Lelia, a book painful to read, 
and offering only here and one of the 
delicious scenes which may be found in Indi- 
ana and Valentine, is nevertheless a master- 
beri its kind. Me the sienc abso de- 

uch, it is yet without passion, it 

uces the disturbance of passi 
soul is wanting, but still it weighs upon the 
heart. Depravity of maxims, insult to recti- 
tude of life, could not go farther; but over 
the abyss descends the talent of the author. 
8.&T. u.—5 


ion. The | gra 





In the valley of Gomorrah the dew falls 
nightly upon the Dead Sea. 
e works of Madame Sand, those ro- 
mances, the poetry of matter, are born of the 
. Notwithstanding her superiority, it 
is to be feared that the author has narrowed 
the circle of her readers by the very charac- 
seein evehong, 4 Sand will never 
a favorite with persons of all t 
two men equal in genius, one ee 
as er and the other disorder, the 
will attract the greater number of hear- 
ers. The human raco never give unanimous 
applause to what wounds morality, on which 
the feeble and the just. e do not 
i ly associate with the recollections 
of our life those books which caused us the 
first blush, and whose were not those 
we learned by heart as we left the cradle: 
books which we have read only in secret, 
which have never been our avowed and cher- 
ished companions, and which were never 
i with either the candor of our senti- 
ments or the integrity 3 
Providence has confined to very straight lim- 
its all success which has not its source in 
She 8 mp, aman, 420 Sern 
encouragement for virtue. ; 
T am aware that I reason here like a man 
whose narrow view does not embrace the 


vast humanitary horizon, like a on 
attached to a ridiculous system of morality, a 
morality 


the common- of this conventional wis- 
dom, which hinders the of the hu- 
man race, and the tion to di 


and honor of this poor body, so calumni 

by the soul. When women all resort to the 

street—when to perform the marriage cere- 
low 

















r intellectual omnipote 
lease less, because she will be 
e will fancy she augments her 


venturing into the dept. 


e ought also to be warned that 
compositions, subjective or intimate, 
(so runs the jargon) are restricted ; 
course is in youth ; that its springs 
are drying up every instant, and that after a 
productions the writer finishes 


p Exoriare aliquis nostius exossibus ulta,— 

using the rivality of Rome and Car- 
from the flame of his torch, 
his own hand the funeral 
the fugitive En 


a dreamer in the 
trust, yet associate her talents 


with subjects as durable as her genius. 
only be converted b, 
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t,. I T am per- 
codes of Modano Sonal hee 


po 
ay 


rai liph era cy J ; py ad - 
ter of Adam, and which, submitt 
man’s culture, has yielded a harvest of un- 


to produce these. 
ater ek Rewpers: wiry no more 
the North wind has come. Meanwhi 


less improvident than the gramhopper, let her 
make provision of glory for the time when 


tears and his caresses ? : 
For the rest, women haye often been 6e- 


youth, but toward the days of autumn, re- 
stored to the maternal hearth;' they have 
added to their rps the rave or intive 


a 

I have not seen Madame Sand dressed in 
men’s clothes or wearing the blouse and the 
iron-shod staff of the mountaineer. I have 
not seen her drinking from the cup of bac- 
chanals and smoking indolently reclining on 
a, sofa like a sultana,—natural or affected 
eccentricities which for me could add noth- 
ing to her charms or her genius. 

she more inspired when she causes a 

cloud of vapor to rise frum her mouth about 
her hair? Did Lelia escape from the head 
of her mother through a burning mist, as Sin, 
according to Milton, proceeded the head 
of the glorious and guilty archangel amid a 
whirlpool of smoke? I know not what 
in the sacred courts ; but here below Neamede, 
Phila, Lais, Gnathene, the witt e, the 
despair of the pencil of Apelles, and the 
chisel of Praxitelss, Leéna, beloved of Harmo- 
dias, the two sisters named Aphyes, because 
they were small and had large eyes, Dorica, 
the fillet of whose locks and embalmed robe 
were consecrated in the temple of Venus,— 
all these enchantresses knew only the per- 
fumes of Arabia. It is true that Madame 
Sand has on her side the authority of the 
Odalisques and the young Mexicans who 
dance with cigars between their lips. 

What effect has Madame Sand had upon 
mo, after the few gifted women, and many 
charming women whom I have known—after 
those » ters of the earth, who like 
Madame said with Sappho: “Come, 
Mother of Love, to our delicious uets, fill 
our cups with the nectar of roses® As I 
have myself now in fiction and now in 
reality, the author of Valentine has made on 
me two very different impressions. 














MARIA BROOKS AND SOUTHEY, .. .; 67 
As for fiction, I do. not speak of it, for I ieee te te ee ee scien, Still 
tno 3| E wis ishe ing from my, 


longer to understand its. 
as for reality, a man of grave queue hand 


the notions of propriety, at pressing, in some deg ualified admi 
tian the hi Evalue Me tills vistos of ten bt te tonmpoese Wall 1osy he be called rae 











ticularly in that of “The Doctor’ in| During that Spring which hallowed the last’ 
hich she is d ) _ eet tigen: eter? ee (at of sly 890) T saw 
sioned and imaginative of Pc amiable and certainly beautiful faanily, oaly 
Southey superintended the cation of | individual of which, his “ Dark-eyed Bitha, ont 
“ Zophiel,” in London, and afterward was & | as a dove,” was then absent. I must ever believe 
frequent correspondent of Mrs. Brooks, during that a common reputation for buna owed 


and the following song, put into a lyri- . naming the time) a 
' eo ank verse’ of | Lori Holl R and wi Ei ente ban 





8, 

| PRINCE HOEL’S LAY OF LovE. itu Y, but, perfectly . ry Boney es a a 
Rigrtptaescas play mec’ | eon Ute ol eoncring the phyuqu either of 

: While, as we pass, th’ advancing spray him “Who framed of ‘Thalate that wild’ und 
Geel Kiss ty side of ghoare E557. 1 wondrous ” or of those to whom his blood is 
a See. ded en ‘ transmitted. ill, at the time I have mentioned, 

| maid roam . : 

: Her cheek is like the apple flower, it was impossible to look unmoved upon so 
Or summer heavens, at evening hour, much perfection of color, sound and expression 
ae Jo hes leader basbininany, as arrested my at Keswick; in ‘the tasteful 
Tho’ dim m brow, beneath its mail, and hospitable dwe of him who ‘brought to: 

; os “ 4 

Asqvesn ipoendogtin. —— Nog done bee the fairest race 

: Cen hs upon that wolfing wits, the designs od Avouhe inked ; and 
| ap abel ay me Srenetiniing ——.. nificent “The Curse of Kehama? 

: There, all alone, she loves to sing, The Herodotus of Brasil, himself, had ‘seen, 
Watching the silver sea-mew’s wing when I first saw him, fifty-seven winters; bat his 

, In crowded halls, my spirit flies once dark though spri re de 

} To wait on her ; and wasting 4 still mr iy ’ 
Consume my nights ; wherv'er turn were curling as if ch had not ; 

) For her I pant, for her I burn, and looked wild and thick as those of his own 

Who, like some timid, graceful bird, Thalaba. A “ chevelure” like this, with black 

’ ag yey Fo lS ed ames eyes, ii features, and figure and slender. 

Soe ee oe aes without atten assisted : 
pless t and sick at : attenuation, a 1 in presenting such an 
My strength T droop, I fade, image as is seldom viewed in reality; while the 
Yet think upon that lonely maid, effect of the whole was enhanced by easy, unpre- 
eT ates tending and affectionate manners. PON 
hae te eo ane ae tome The Pr . . 
This, Madoc took the harp to play ; iat dangietee of thle Minateila8 
Cold in the earth Prince Hoél lay ; Mountains was Edith (the name 
oan Ligne Renae’, San May having been given because born in. 
ut wept as if her heart would break. the month of blossoms.) This lad Mrs. 
In this connection, writing of Southey, soon | Warter,) was the bard himself with a different 


after intelligence was received in this coun' , 4 a) 
of the decay of his intelli ue, from her cof- pre complexion. _“ Her features his, but 
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metre in which it now appears must 
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Rae es wie ee ore cluster- 
ne purple and blue 


chmate. 

thou pendulum betwixt e smile and tear !” 
All these pleasing images seemed to flit before 
me while putting into rhyme the “Song of Prince 
Hoel,”’—but before L could write it down, tidings 
reached me of the illness, (perhaps. incurable.) 
him who drew it from the oblivion of its native 
Wi 


‘elsh. 

Death already has robbed me of so much, that I 
have become,.as it were, inured to grief, and ac- 
customed, even in my least un moments, to 
reflect on the incertitude of all y hopes, and 
I can now hear of losses with melan- 


g 


some other state of being, ' 
i i »), would be, per- 
no except to those left to sorrow. 

know that so op yo Se Neg ia “—- 
existing, feeling, joying, suffering, on t 
sphere of our nome, awakens a feeling co 
nearly allied to pleasure, that all who can appre- 

jate excellence must entreat of Heaven the con- 
tinuance upon earth of a cotemporary of whom it 
may be said : 

“ VIRTUE AND HE ARE ONE!” 


MISS LESLIE’S LIFE OF JOHN FITCH. 
f nse mera for years that Miss 
Leslie—the very clever but not altogether 
amiable magazinist—was engaged upon a me- 
moir of Joun Fircu, to whom, it has always 
seemed to us, was due much more than to Ful- 
ton, the credit of inventing the steamboat. 
While Fitch was in.London, Miss Leslie’s fa- 
ther was one of his warmest friends, and the 
papers of her family enable her to give many 
iculars of his hi unknown to other 
Frographers When several years ago, R. W. 
published his Sketches of the Life 
and Labors of John Fitch, the late Noah Web- 
ster sent him the following interesting letter 
upon the subject: , 
Daag, Sim :—In your sketch of John Fitch you 
justly remarked that his biography is still a desid- 





as are peculiar to aj|t 


of | ETance, 





od 
ifs 
Sake 


lf if 
ie 


if 


was invaded the ~~ ish troops, 
itch removed into toe interior of Pennsyl- 
he employed tis 15 ; 


Mr, Fitch conceived the project of steam na iga- 
tion in 1785, as appears by hi “Fie 


time, the company, aidi: 
at the. neq 


be 

revolution, and nothing in favor of Mr. 
accomplished ; he thereforefore retured. Mr. Vail 
afterward to Mr. Fulton for examination 
the papers of Mr. Fitch, containing his scheme of 
steam navigation. After Mr. Fitch returned to 
this Comte a a letter to Mr. Ritten- 
house, in which he predicted that in time the tlan- 
pr peagestoaded 2 A ery A he complained 
of his poverty, and urged Mr. Rittenhouse to buy 
his land in Kentucky, for rt funds to complete 
his scheme. But obtai no efficient aid. 
Disappointed in his efforts to obtain funds, he re- 
— to ry nce at faa ite ty len to Pitts- 

urgh, and finally e ife by plunging into 
the Alleghany. His books and papers he be- 
queathed to the Philadelphia. Library, with the 
injunction that they were to remain closed for 
thirty years. At the end of that period, the 
papers were opened, and found to contain a 
minute account of his perplexities and disappoint- 
ments. Thus chiefly the narration of Mr. Barber, 
who refers for authority to the American edition 
of the Edinburgh Encyclopedia. It may be worth 
while for some gentleman to. attempt to find these 


Ts, N. WEBSTER. 
as 4 Rurvs W. Griswotp. 


The papers, to which Dr. Webster alludes 
in the above letter, have been examined by 
Miss Leslie, and the curious details they con- 
tain of Fitch’s early life, his courtship, unfor- 
tunate marriage, captivity among the Indians, 
experiments, . will be embraced in her 
work, which will undoubtedly be one of the 
most interesting biographies of this country. 

Tue director of the Museum of Paris has 

ned a very interesting gallery of American 
antiquities, Yucatan, Mexico, Peru, Bo- 
livia, and other countries of the New World. 




















ILLUMINATED BOOKS. 


M* OWEN JONES, an singin gaeiaiees, 
and the author of a very tiful hy 
curious process origi- 
nally discovered by the Bavari Lia 
nefelder, to popularize and multiply almost 
indefinitely delicate and high! -finished 
iluminations executed by the pious monkish 
artists of the middle ages. 
According to Felton, the manuscript illu- 
minators aha» ed their title pom i _ 
mination which a bright genius giveth to hi 
work,” and form ds yiaaling link in 
the chain which unites the ancient with the 
modern schools of painting 


. Their works, 
considered as a subordinate branch of picto- | ( 


rial art, though frequent! ue and bar- 
barous, are singularly c ristic of the 
in which they lived, whether we re- 
trace the art to its Byzantine origin in the 
earliest ages of Christianity, or follow it to its 
most ete and harmonious development 
in the eae me which preceded the dis- 
covery @ printing press. 
The pri idee Christians were 
with an unconquerable repugnance to the 
introduction of ima, the first notice 
we have of the use of pictures is in the cen- 
sure of the Council of Illiberis, 300 years 
after the Christian era. Of these one of the 
eaxliest and most curious specimens is the 
consecrated banner which animated the vic- 
torious yy ropa ag Laba- 
rua was @ long pike, to with a crown of 
gold, inclosing a mono; i m expressive of the 
cross and the two initial letters of the name 
of Christ, and intersected by a transverse 
beam, from which hung a silken vail curiously 
in t with the images of the reigning 
monarch and his children. A medal of the 
Emperor Constantius is said to be still extant 
in which the mysterious symbol is accom- 
panied with the memorable words, “By this 


sign shalt thou conquer.” The austere sim- | red 


to this innovation of sacred splendor. 
‘ore the end of the sixth century the use 
and even the worship of images, or pictorial 
representations of sacred persons and sub- 
jects, was firmly established in the capital, 
and those “made without hands” were propa- 
gated in the camps and cities of the Eastern 
empire by monkish artists, whose flat delinea- 
tions were in the last a pre Bags taste. 
In the eighth century, Leo the Isaurian 
ascended the throne of the East, and for a 
time the public or private worship of images 
was proscribed, but the edict was vigorously 
and successfully resisted by the Latins of the 
Western church. Charlemagne, whose lite- 
rary tastes are attested by his encouragement 
of the learned, by the foundation of schools, 
and hy his patronage of the arts of music and 
painting, gave @ great impulse to the practice 
of illumination ; and the Benedictines, whose 
influence extended throughout Europe, assign- 


fngth of the Primitive Christians yielded at 
en 
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the Visigothic alphabet, was 
the library of Wiltenbewel ead 
Upsal, Sweden. This fine MS. is wri 
letters of gold and silver on ag 
and the ents of a G 8. 
Eusebian Canons of the sixth century, pre- 
served in the British Museum, is om’ As 


25 
rer 
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pp ip a pcg arsed pawn 
ves are a 
Mr. Owen a wien 


E by the itinerant Saxon Benedicti 
This ot y! P “ 
tion 


The Coronation Oath Book of the 
Saxon kings is a curious specimen of the rude 
state of art in the ninth century. The Lom- 
bard and the Carlovingian styles, of which 
latter the Psalter of Charles the Bold, is a 
fine specimen, vailed on the continent 
during the eighth and ninth centuries. 
Toward the end of the tenth century, the 
0-Saxon school, under the patronage of 
Bi Ethelwold, at Winchester, assumed .a 
new and distinct character, which was not 
su by any works executed at the same 
od. This style, with its bars of gold, 
‘orming complete frames to the text, when 
enriched with interweaving foliage of the 
acanthus ard the ivy, became the basis of 
the latter and more florid school of illumina- 
tion, which attained its highest perfection in 
the twelfth century, and of which the Arn- 
stein Bible is an example. i 
] to the Monks of St. M 
Nicholas, of Arnstein, and the 
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THE PHANTOM WORLD.* 
‘ 6 Dr es de ony Pe Aneel 
8 attacked the stronghold o' ular su; 
dtition ‘by exhibitin fhe foundations ‘and 
error In 


work is a translation from Calmet. It 


‘ing and on of the enlightened 
Eo Syst a eemtary aco, 0 Cain 


“the danger of gre to pay tithes, and to 
rivet. on the rich the necessity of building 
“¢hurches, and paying liberally for masses. At 
P. 286 of vol. 1 we have a proof that the 
knockings” which have made so much noise 
in the United States, are no novelty :— 
“ Humbert rr) a burgess of note in the town 
Oppenheim, had a country-house, called Beren- 
‘bach. He died in the month of November, 1620, 
afew days before the feast of St. Martin: On the 
hich ‘followed his funeral they be; 
to hear certain noises in the house where he 
lived with his first. wife; for at the time of his 
death he had married again. The master of this 
ing that it was his brother-in-law 


2 


_- *Tue Puanrom Woak.p: a Philosophy 


of Spirits, 
By Avcustine Catmert. Edited b: 





Rev. Henzy Cunistmas. 


iven to the poor. The author has 
the 1g sensible observations on the 





things 
differently. A drunken man will see objects 
double ; to one who has the jaundice they will a 
pear yellow: in the cbscurity people 
see @ spectre, where there is but the trunk o/a tree. 
“A mountebank will appear to eat a sword; 
another will vomit coals, or pebbles. One will 
drink wine, and send it out again at his forehead ; 
another wiil cut off his companion’s head; and put 
it on again, . You will think you see a chicken 
dragging a beam. The mountebank will swallow 
fire, vomit it forth; he will draw blood: from 
fruit; he will send from his mouth strings of iron 
nails; he wili put 2 sword on his stomach, and 
it strongly, and instead of running into him, 
it se bey mo ia hilt. hoe wi will run a 
sword through hi without wounding him- 
self. You will sometimes see a child without a 
head, then a head without a child and all of them 
alive. That appears very w } neverthe- 
less, if it were known how all these things are 
do.e, , People would only laugh, and be surprised 
that they could wonder at and admire such things.”’ 
If we are so easily deceived in these mat- 
ters, is it strange that in peculiar states of 
mind or body, we are so completely imposed 
on in others! At p.353 we have the on 
which Goethe has founded a singular exploit 
of Mephistopheles in the cellar of Auerbach. 


“John. Faust. Cudlington, a German, was re- 
quested, in a company of gay e, i gore 
. He 


in their presence some tricks of 
promised to show them a vine loaded with grapes, 
ripe and ready to gather. They thought, as it 
was the month of December, he could not execute 
his promise. He strongly recommended them not 
to stir from their places, and not to lift up their 
hands to cut the grapes, unless by his express or- 
der. The vine appeared directly, covered with 
leaves and loaded with grapes, to the astonishment 
of all mt. Every one took up his knife, 


oe ee Fry de 0 . i to cut some 
grapes ; but after having kept t some time in 
Tr ansecision.ia peti caused the vine and 
the grapes to disa: nm every one found 


himself armed with his knife, and holding his ~ 
neighbor’s nose with one hand; so that if they 
cut off a bunch without the order of Cudling- 
ton, they would have cut off one another’s noses.” 
The book is curious and interesting and cal- 
culated to do away with much of the supersti- 


tion which now appears to be gainng ground 


” | in almost every part of Christendom. 














Authors suk Books. 


. Grorae Sanp, as elsewhere noted, has writ- 
ten her “Confessions,” in the style of Rousseau, 
and a Paris bookseller has contracted to give 
her a fortune for them. The three greatest 
—intell aaj | greatest—women of modern 
ieeseee in France,and it is remarkable 
. . The worst of 


incredi 

markable that Chateaubriand deemed her the 
on in France ata period 
blicly derided in the 
agate, of refined volup- 
Sacienns guess of the gross oneenaiion of 
are ignorant gross se’ ism 0} 
the ouuaiching Rachel, whose genius, though 

displayed in no t forms, is not 
than that of the Shakspeare of her sex, the for- 
ever-to-be-famous Madame Dudevant, whose 
immoralities of conduct have perhaps been 
overdrawn, while those of De Staél and Ra- 
chel have rarely been — of save where 
they challenged: direct observation. We per- 
ceive that Rachel is to be in New York next 
autumn, with a company of French actors. 


Mr. G. P. R. James arrived in New York 
on the Fourth, and “landed amid discharges 
of artillery, the huzzas of assembled thou- 
sands, and such an imposing military display 
as is rarely seen in this country except on oc- 
casions of + moment and universal inter- 
est.” He is certainly entitled to all the cere- 
monious honors he will receive during his 
summer in America, for no man living, 
probably, has contributed more to the quiet 
and rational pleasure of the people here than 
this prolific but always intelligent and gentle- 
manly author. We have it from the best au- 
thority that Mr. James does not intend in any 
way whatever to meddle with the copyright 
question, and that he will not write a book 
about us on his return to England. He visits 
the United States for a season’s agreeable 
relaxation, with his family, comprising his 
wife and caughter and three sons. The Jon- 
don Morning Chronicle, in a review of one of 
his recent. compositions, has the following 
piece of criticism, in contemplation of the 
present interruption of Mr. James's labors :— 

“ A season without two or three novels from 
Mr. James would be a marked year in the world 
of letters. There is not a power-loom in all Man- 
chester which works with more untiring, un- 
swerving regularity. Does Mr. James ever stop 
to think, to eat, to drink, to sleep? Is he ever 
sick? Has he ever.a headache? Is he ever out 
of sorts, even as other men are, when they turn 
away from the inketand as from a bottle of 

vsic? We do not believe it. We sometimes 

abt whether Mr. James be a man at all. Is he 
mortal? Has he flesh and blood, or is he some 
indefinite unheard-of machine, some ly of 
nature, some freak of creation, whose mission is 


have been three of the most shame- | be 





times 
the latter are simply a series of ever-c 
yet never novel variations the one origi 
i Sir Walter Scott, Dumas, 
umes a ¥ manages to 
er ever new. Poh? Ineowa tl he 
reads it, what a novel of the Frenchman’s will be. 
Everybody, even before. he cuts open page 
can tell you the certain features, the st 
characters, which flourish in eternal youth in the 
never-ending productions of James. It is only 
calling them by other names, and dressing them 
in it costumes—altering, in the description 
of a castle, the dais from the one end of the great 
hall to the other, or some such im revolu- 
tion—and Mr. James can whip the person- 
ages and the places-who flourished in one country 
and in one century right slap into another genera- 
tion and epether a i | fo Soe 8 
moment, and you have a new nove you— 
fe SS Dar onan O91 A Eo 


Borra’s “Nineveh” has at last reached 
completion at Paris. It consists of five folio 
volumes of the largest size; only 400 copies 
have been printed ; 300 of them are to ‘be 
distributed by the Government, and 100 for 
booksellers, to be sold. The price is 1800 
francs a copy, or about $600, the total expense 
of the edition being 296,000 fr. or not far 
from $55,000. The pine of the work 
editic pte agh f ordinary rie * 

ition ¢ enough for ordi ers, 

@ great bisiaer ; at least the reputation of 
the author suffers from it. The book does 
not reach those for whom it is written, while 
of Layard’s work at least 10,000 copies have 
been sold, exclusive of the sale in America. 


i ged en he he will at last 
gin the printin is lon but 
not yet published Corks His rtd is deeply 
shattered. When the Provincial Government 
ceased to exist he was so weak that he could 
prety walk, but since then repose has con- 
siderably recruited his strength, but he does 
well to undertake the long postponed publi- 
cation of his studies. The first issued will be 
on. Measuring the Intensity of Light, which 
he is now reading to the Academy ; subse- 
a he'will bring out the Astronomy, so 
ong waited for. Itis true that some ycars 
since a book was printed with this title, com- 
ee one ie cee Seed _ 
wor! passed through many editions an 
seit be oes eer ig 

ough he n against it as 
an entirely erroneous and perverted present- 
ation of his ideas. 

The Rey. H. W. Beizows has resigned the 
editorship of The Christian Enquirer, which 
he has conducted with distinguished ability, 
we believe from its commencement. 
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e observation of nature. We 
shall hereafter enter more fully into the dis- 
of its merits, but meanwhile advise 
to obtain the book as soon as pos- 
sible, in confidence that it will prove one of 
the most delightful souvenirs of the summer. 


Prof: Acassrz of Harvard College appears! 


in the last number of the Christian gery 
or af- 


to the admission of such a paper—in an elabo- 
rate argument against the Unity of the Hu- 


sue any investigation to which he ma: be led 
a love eee SOS, SURFERS, imself 
about with humility and candor, he has a 
vig ht to accept the results which may be 
in the premises by a careful induction. 

But the righ to assail the commonly received 
opinions of mankind, especially the a ad to 
assail a le’s religion, has other and very 
rigid conditions, which will not, we are per- 
suaded, Jools this new outbreak of the rest- 
less spirit of Infidelity. Certainly, it would 
have Prof. Agassiz, before venturing 
upon the course he has adopted, to dissociate 
himself from a University to which so many 
of the youth of the country have been sent 
without any thought on the part of their 
ts that they were to be exposed there to 
influences which they would dread above all 
others. There is no right to offer, except to 
men, capable of its thorough apprehension, 
any new or questionable or unsettled docrine. 
Prof. Agassiz should have been in a condition 
to receive in his os paren the consequences 
of a failure to establish his theory. We have 
no fears as to the result of the controversy 
upon which he has entered. No man worthy 
to be called a Christian scholar, deprecates 
the subjection of the Bible to any tests that 
are possible. It has withstood in the last 
two centuries quite too much of sham science 
to be in any way affected by the logic of 
Prof. iz. Still, the appearance of such 
@ paper in the Christian Examiner—the chief 
organ of American Unitarianism—is signifi- 
cant of a state of feeling and opinion to be 





flict the men whose 
similar wave of I 
strength to the bases 
lanity. ~ 


lity brin Sp elt 
Praign F: Christ- 


. ie . F T 
not so many antiquities as he ex- 
His present site; however, is richer 


ore eadoubiedly a een and prove 
the extent of that empire. 0 wi 


esirous to examine this river to its mouth; 
but the Arabs were hostile to the plan, 
though it was trusted that arrangements 
would be made with the parties, wherever 
they inte’ between Mr. Layard and his 
ishes. In kis istter, he says he thinks Ma- 


. | jor Rawlinson wrong in some of his t 


phy, and that the chronological deductions 
cannot as yet be considered settled. 


Mr. Rocers, the poet, was lately knocked 
down by a cab, as he was returning from a 
dinner party, and so seriously inj as very 
much to alarm his friends. He was not re- 
= 5 eroree: to see mee at ~~ last 

tes. ogers, Mont; ,» Moore, Hunt, 
Wileon, Savage Landes, ant | De Quincey, are 
“listening to the praises of posterity,” Not 
any of them can last much longer. 


Harro Harrine, the Swedish republican 
novelist, had scarcely reached his own coun- 
try after several years exile in America, before 
he was again imprisoned for some quixotic 
attack upon institutions which he has neither 
the ability nor the character, even if let alone 
by the government, to change. 


Mr. W. E. Foster has published in Lon- 
don a new edition of Clarkson’s Life of Penn, 
in the preface to which he has entered very 
fally into the points raised by Macaulay in 
his History in to the Quakers, vindi- 
cating them, and very ably sustaining the 
fame of their hero. 


Rev. Dr. Jupson, the missionary, is again 
reported in very feeble health, and in a de- 
cline. He is nearly sixty years of age. 


Tue Poems of Yeances A. and Metta V. 
Futter, of Ohio, are in prese, and to be pub- 
lished in a beautiful volume in the autumn. 


Mr. Prescott, the historian, is ing the 
summer in England. me 
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Larznatune in Panis—A correspondent of 
the: London Literary Gazette, under date of 
June 12, says: 


*T notice i idot, of several of 
reprints, by Dido, of several of the 


ancient 

France, Italy, &c. ; a volume of the Un- 

pubdate of Mary Adelaide of Senoy, 

of Bourgogne—which throws great light 
principal histo 


i events 


Ramazan,” by Gerard 


Century ; a int of Boileau’s Satires; an Al- 

Analytical Table of all the Au- 
thors, Sacred and Profane, discovered or published 
in the forty-three volumes of the celebrated Car- 
dinal Mai; a‘ Month in Africa” by Pierre Na- 
poleon Buonaparte, &c. There have also been 
more than the usual average of works in the 


-Greek, Latin, Hebrew, Italian and Portuguese.” 


Dr. Gurziarr, the famous missionary, is 
now in Germany, and he had recently an 
interview with the Presidents of the Corpora- 
tion of Merchants of Stettin, to give them 
some information as to the sort of goods best 
adapted for exportation to China. He held 
out very little encouragement of a profitable 
trade with that country at present, as he 


the English government for establishing a 
“ Chinese ibition,” in order to instruct 
the merchants of the real nature and quality 
of Chinese productions. (He must have meant 
the exhibition of the late Mr. Dunn, of Phila- 
delphia, so lox ear in London, and errone- 
only su it was a government 
institution.) He also described the Chinese 
language itself, on account of its extreme 

i , as the chief obstacle in the way of 
the civilization of the le. He did not 
believe the most learned Chinese perfectly 
knew his alphabet, as after twenty years’ 
stud ho could not any he was master of it, a 
fact highly discouraging to the German sevans. 


A new Hisroricat Socrery was formed at 
Hartford, Conn., a few weeks ago, under the 
title of the Historical Society of the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church of the United States. 
A constitution was formed, and Bishop Brown- 
well elected President. The objects are to 
collect and preserve such materials, as may 
sieve to illustrate the history of the Epi 
church, and the collection and preservation 
of all memorials, printed, manuscript, or tra- 
ditional, which t light on the 
of the American branch of that ch in 





any period, and of all materials 
the social and religious history of the times 
during which that church has existed. 


Che Fine Art. 


Exuiotr is the subject of an editorial 

ter in the Knickerbocker, in which justice 

and no more than justice, is done to him. In 

the regular succession he follows . 
Stuart, Jarvis, Newton, and Inman, as 





and | first portrait-painter of his time in the United 


States. Elliott has recently finished a very 
effective head of Dr. John W. Francis, to 
be placed in the permanent gallery of the 
Art Union, of which Dr. Francis was the first 


engaged upon a 
trait of Washington Irving, whick will bien 
graved in the most elaborate style by Cheney. 


Mrxor K. Kexxoce has nearly completed, 
for Mr. Riggs, the banker, of Washi an 
exquisite picture which he calls Greek 
Girl,—similar, but we think in all respects 
superior, to his beautiful Circassian Girl, 
engravings of which by a Parisian artist have 
mae on reel no ineeniees 
" . Ke. a 
Fall-Jen of General Sestt, for an diy 


Gold Region. It is a remarkably strong 
and mg wae and it will rank cucne 
Mr. ’s best productions. 


Batt Hucues, the sculptor, is a 
monument to be placed over the remains of 
Josiah Sturgis, at Mount Auburn. 


Original ‘arey 


THE CHILD OF FAME. 
BY MES. M.‘E. HEWITT. 


“Je vivrai eternellement.”—La vie de Sappho. Traduc- 
tion de Madame Dacier. 
Ly Poy me not thy rose—thine own sweet flower, 
For oh, my soul to thy wild words is mute! 
Leave me my gift of song—my glorious dower— 
My hand unchanged, and free to sweep the lute. 
Thus, when within the tomb th slumbers, 
water ea 
db: u num ¢ 
600g Oy the Pitine- I eu the world’s and fame’s! 
Were it not blissful, when from earth we sever, 
To know that we shall leave, with bard and sago, 
A name enrosied on fame’s bright page forever— 
A wonder, and a theme to age! 
THRE cating enct Inetes 16s sod lesson o'er 
e lesson 
Cou the roses Passion’s lips have spoken, 
Amid thorns that pierce it to the core. 
Oh, heart of mine! that when life’s summer hour 
For thee with love’s bright blossoms hung the bough, 
Too quickly found an asp beneath the fower— 
And is naught left thee but ambition now ? 
ee 
ould give 
For one fond breast whereon to still 
For one true heart thet I might call mine own! 





its laurel grown 
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a [From the National Ere.] 
__ADVENTURES IN THE PATH OF EMPIRE” 


benefit of home idlers! the Marco Polos, the 
Sir John Mandevilles, and the Ibn Batutas of 
old time, and their modern disciples and imi- 
travel and 


of Tadmor, we are sitting ‘on a fallen block of 
the Pyramids, or a fragment of the. broken 
nose of the“ Sphynz, dickering with Arab 
Shieks, opposing Yankee shrewdness to Ish- 
maelitish greed and cunning ; we are shootin: 
crocodiles on the white Nile, unearthing the 
winged lions of Ezekiel’s vision on the Tigris 
—watching the night-dance of the Devil- 
ag ye on their mountains, naa | 
with the shrewd ee gy nage 
Armenia for a sample from his holy-oil man- 
pang at Erivan, drinking coffee at Damas- 
‘cus, and sherbet at Constantinople, lunching 
in the vale of Chaumorng, pany | part ina 
holy féte at Rome, and a merry Christmas at 
Berlin. We look into the happiness of travel- 
ing —- ‘the eyes of others, and, for the 
miseries of it, we enjoy them mee» 
Very cool and comfortable are we while read- 
ing the poor author's account of his mishaps, 
hair-breadth escapes, hunger, cold, and na- 
kedness. We take a deal of satisfaction in 
his moscheto persecutions and_night-long 
battles with a? fleas. The discom- 
forts and grievances of his palate under the 
ordeal of foreign cooking were a real relish 
for us. On a hot morning in the tropics, we 
see him pulling on his stocking with a scor- 
ion in it, and dancing in involuntary joy un- 
ee the effects of the sting. Let him dance; 
it is all for our amusement. Let him meet 
with what he will—robbers, cannibals, jungle- 
tigers, and rattlesnakes, the more the better 
—since we know that he will get off alive, and 
come to re them so many god-sends in 
the way of -making. 
The volumes now before us are not only 


* Eldorado: Adventures in the Path of Empire. By 
Ba on Fae New York. Putnam. 1860. Two 
v hap 





£ | as the ribbed sea-sand, their clothes in ta 





dense dark forest, with death, in the shape of 
a cholera-stricken emigrant, following at their 
heels, are in the raciest spirit of story-telling. 
The steamer from Panama touched at the 
ancient city of Acapulco, and took in a com- 
pany of gamblers, who immediately set. up 
their business on deck. At San Deigo, the 
first overland eugedy the route of the 

i reached that place a few 
days before, came on board, lank and brown 


tters, 
their boots replaced with moccasins, small 
deerskin wallets containing all that was: left 
of the abundant stores with which they started 
—their hair and beards matted and unshorn, 
with faces from which the rigid e ion of 
suffering was scarcely relaxed. e tales of 
their adventures and wor mmey hye author 
speaks of as more marvelous an hing 
he had ever heard or read since his boy 
acquaintance with Robinson Crusoe and Led- 
= Some had come —_ way of Santa 
e, along the savage Gila hills—some had 
crossed the Great Desert, and taken the road 
from El Paso to Sonora—some had passed 
through Mexico, and, after beating about for 
months in the Pacific, had run into San Deigo 
and abandoned their vessel—some had landed 
weary with a seven months’ voyage round 
Cape Horn—while others had wandered on 
foot from Cape St. Lucas to Sen Deigo, over 
frightful deserts and rugged mountains, a dis- 
tance of nearly fifteen hundred miles, as they 
were obliged to travel. : 

The Gila emigrants e with horror of 
the Great Desert west of the Colorado—a land 
of drought and desolation—vast salt plains 
and hills of drifting sand; the trails which 
they followed sown white with bones of man 
and beast. Unburied co of emigrants 
and carcasses of mules who had preceded 
them, making the hot air foul and loathsome. 
Wo to the weak and faltering in such a jour- 
ney! They were left alone to die on the burn- 


sands. 
is Un dhbSengun sente, sneak ta party fell 























BAYARD TAYLOR’S ELDORADO. — 15 





languages. Great piles of merchandise 
were in the open air, an dock of storehatene 
The streets were full of people of as diverse 
and bizarre a character as their dwellings: 


” “ San 


rey during the sitting of the Convention which 
formed the State Constitution. He gives a 
pearing account of the refined and polite so- 
ciety of this ancient Californian town ; and 
makes particular mention of Dona Augusta 
Ximeno, a sister of one of the Californian del- 
egates to the Convention, Don Pablo de la 
uerra, as a woman whose nobility, of char- 
acter, native vigor and activity of intellect, 
and instinctive refinement and winning grace 
of manner, would nase ee a oe 
supremacy in society, er lot 
in E or the United States. Her house 
was the favorite resort of the leading members 
of the Convention, American and Californian. 
She was thoroughly versed in Spanish litera- 
ture, and her remarks on the various authors 
were just and el t. She -was, besides, a 
fine rider, and id throw the lariat with 
skill, and possessed all those bold and daring 
qualities which are so fascinating when soft- 
ened and made graceful by true feminine 


Ba describes the native Californians as phy: 
sically and morally superior to the Mexicans 





jan 
prey ara wad —- . 
ment, Pico, i edrorena, La Gu 
and a half-blood In 4 
—_ ther with many of the most respect- 


dians and . This unjust exception—a 
blot on an otherwise admirable on 
—was after a ae debate, and 
against ion. e a to 

ibit free e of color from inhabiting 


e lar 


State fai ge majority. The 
‘clause es. avery passed Ly the vote of 
mem 


- The account of the close of the Convention 


is sufficiently ——— The members met 
and adjourned, after a brief session, and their 
hall was immediately cleared of forum, seats, 
and tables, ard decorated with pine boughs 
and oak’ garlands. At eight in the evening, 
it was thrown open for a ball. Sixty or sev- 
enty ladies, as many gentlemen, were 
present. Dark-eyed daughters of ont 
and Los Angelos and Santa Barbara, wit 
Indian and: ish complexions, contrasted 
with the fairer bloom of belles from the At- 
lJantio side of the Nevada. There was as 
variety of costume as of complexion. 
eral American officers were there in their 
uniform. In one group might be seen Cap- 
tain Sutter's soldierly moustache and clear 
blue ; in another, the erect figure and 
quiet, dignified bearing of Vallejo. Don Pa- 
blo de la Guerra, with his h @ aristo- 
cratic features, was the floor manager, and 
Se ee his office. Conspicuous 
among the native members, were Don Miguel 
Pedrorena and Jacinto Rodriguez, both pol- 
ished and gentlemen. Dominguez, 
the Indian, took ‘no part in the dance, but 
evidently enjoyed the scene as much as any 
one present. most interesting figure was 
that of the Padre Ramirez, who, in his cleri- 
cal cassock, looked until alate hour. “If the 
strongest advocate of priestly decorum had 
= é ryt 8a ——o Foy could not 
ve it in his heart to the 
old padre the pleasure which benuned eis 
honest countenance.” 
. The next day the Convention met for the last 
time. The parchment sheet, with the en- 
Constitution, was laid upon the table, 
and‘the members commenced affixing their 
names. Then the American colors were run 
up the flagstaff in front of the Hall, and the 
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py career for the ‘Srare or CaLirornia te 
Our author visited several of the most im- 


en oh i ” and his account of their 
ion, uctiveness, &c., does not ma- 
famili 


us more 
uct of California, is the confirma- 
tion which our traveler gives to the state- 
ments of Fremont and King, relative to the 
richness of its soil, and its + agricultural 
capacities. The valleys of the Sacramento 
an zee donmaters samy, Wee. Semele af ony 
porting a population of two millions, if care- 
my ear a The deep, cr porous 

i uces the important ce grains, 
ei bech te ths coabeted the air is too cool 
for the ripening of Indian corn. Enormous 
crops Mona Spice Mei grngetn Avaya 
tion, such as was successfully practiced by the 

+ Jesuit missions; and, without it, from 
forty to fifty bushels to the bushel of seed 
have been raised. Oats of the kind grown on 
the Atlantic F ag’ luxuriantly and wild, self- 
sown on all the hills of the coast, furnishing 
abundant supplies for horses. Irish potatoes 
grow toa + size, and all edible roots cul- 
tivated in the States are produced in perfec- 
tion, without irrigation. 

The climate of San Francisco is unques- 
tionably disagreeable ; the cold, fierce winds 
which sweep over the bay, and they alter- 
malig Som coneme beets are prejudicial to 
health and comfort. Inland, however, in the 
beautiful valleys of San Jose and Los Angelos, 
the climate is all that can be desired. The 


: 





memory of that classic atmosphere seems 
cold and pale, when he thinks of the splendor 
of evening on the bay and mountains of San 
Francisco. 

The chapter on “Society in California” 
may prove of much practical utility, and 
should be read by all who are smitten with 
the gold fever. ifornia is no place for the 
sick, the weak, the self-indulgent, the indo- 
lent, the desponding. There must be a will- 
ingness to work at anything and Om pen 
and stout muscles to execute the will. Our 
author estimates that nearly one-third of the 
emigrants are unfitted for their .vocation, 


His own 


the best side of things, and to take the sun- 
niest possible view-of the condition of the 
new country he was exploring, but occasion- 


. | ally he reveals incidentally the reverse of the 


cture. Here is a sketch of a sick miner at 
Sones City, which is enough to make 
even California “gold become dim, and the 
fine gold changed.” 


“He was sitting alone on a stone beside the 
water, with his bare feet purple with cold on the 
cold, wet sand. oe ee ee aoe De 
foot in a coarse blanket, which shook with the 
violence of his chill, as if his limbs were about to 
drop in pieces. _He seemed unconscious of all that 

ing; his long, matted hair hung over his 


was passing 

wasted face ; his eyes steadily forward with 
an e ion so utte TReeeen ees wie Sant 
shuddered at seeing it. This was but one of a 


number of cases, equally sad and distressing.” 


The hardy and healthy portion of the emi- 
ts, under the stimulating excitements of 
e novel circumstances of their situation, 
seemed to revel in the exuberance of animal 
spirits. Each seemed to have adopted the 
rule of the wise man: “Whatsoever thy 
nah ~~ to sont my 0 with out A 
might.” e ug, or ; 
with an ales woken snahip. wall old 
forms of had given to hearty, 
blunt good fellowship in their social inter- 
course. They reminded our traveler of the 
Jarls and Norse sea-kings, and in the noi 
and almost fierce revelry of these beard 
gold-hunters around their mountain fires, he 
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i ve 
an overmatch for the a virtue of New Eng. 
land. The ext-pare and pickpocket in Calfrai 
find their occupation useless, and become chevaliers 
of industry, in a better sense than the term has ever 
before admitted of. It will 
our author, “that California 
democratic 


i the weal 
tion teak wes civerteliee W farwcie~ f 


Ww. 


ks, 


i coo 
or day laborers, were at the head of profitable | li 
establishments, and not unfrequently assisted in 


vernment. A man 
ow beneath him, on 
i ta ving’ peostabt ta 
culty in living peaceably in 
lect the . : 


some of the minor details of 
who would consider his fe’ 
account of his a ce 
have had some 
Californi 


in no small de; 


Our author returned by way of Mazatlan 
and the city of Mexico, meeting with a plea- 
sant variety of adventures, robbery included, 
on his route. In taking leave of his volumes, 
we cannot forbear venturing a ion to 
the author, that he may find a field of travel, 
less known, and salto. 00a ing at the 
resent time, in the vast Territory of New 

exico—the valley of the Del Norte, with 
its old Castilian and Aztec monuments and 
cptghachincenrsitmeanmio d ie 
unexplored regions e great y e 
Celaiede: os the mountain ranges of 
the Sierra Madre and the Sierra Nevada. 
We know of — wag fitted ay Macaig 
en or for whom, judging e 
spirit of & his California narrative, it would 
present more attractions. % 





Meyverseer anv Weper.—The Berlin pa- 
pers are reviving the rumor that prapseneee 
is to complete an opera which Weber left un- 
finished. This time bis share is defined to be, 
@ new third act, three numbers in the second, 
one number in the first, and an overture. 


oe | who 
abstrac- | ing by at the moment, observed that he had 





Fram Gapopk Baas 


“Rural Hours,” in gress 


of these 

2p Sores ea tg ase a 
est, though under very different circumstancee 
from th of a regular hunt. A pretty little 
wn 


t ia ‘oung from 


7 em enly stopped lhe 
It had lived more than half its life among the 
village, and had appeeealy lost all fear of 
them; but it seemed now to know instinctly 
that an enemy was at hand. In an instant 


a came over it, and the gentleman 
the incident, and who was stand- 


never in his life seen a finer sight than the 
sudden arousing of instinct in that beautiful 
peer oa In a — its eee 
a seemed changed, all its 
habits were forgotten, every wild impals 
was awake ; its head erect, its nostrils dilated, 
its eye flashing. In another instant, before 
the spectators had thought of the danger, 


porch. heat wl several persons in- 
stantly followed its track, the friends who 
had long fed and fondled it, calling the name 
it had hitherto known, but in vain. The 
hunter endeavored to whistle back his dog, 
but with no better success. In half a minute 
the fawn had turned the first corner, dashed 
onward toward the lake, and thrown itself 
into the water. But, if for a moment the 
startled creature believed itself safe in the 
cool bosom’ of the lake, it. was soon unde- 
ceived; the hound followed in hot and eager 
chase, while a dozen of the village dogs joined 
blindly in the pursuit. Quite a crowd col- 
lected on the bank, men, women, and chil- 
dren, anxious for the fate of the little animal 
known to them all; some threw themselves 
into boats, hoping to intercept the hound 
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before he reached his prey ; but the plashi 
a ee ee 
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the ind of a vast quantity of. i 

er pea sate 
neighbors, distributing a on on 
;| their plates, which rather the plea- 
sure of those who had the good fortune to 
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in France. spre no pain it ber his own 
hands, an no pains in the important 
proceeding. en he nlgrated to Rome he 


pace oar | quote his own expres- 


BES 

See 
H 
Bs 
BE 
if 
if 
FEE 


i 
3 
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This was all I dared do,— forbade me 
making any advances toward his holiness by 
offering directly a taste of the mixture of 
which | was so justly proud. At length my 

verance met with its = —_ day 

managed skillfully to push the sn x 
beneath his hand, ray - the heat of 
ment, he opened it mechanically, and a 
pinch of snuff therefrom. It was an awful 
moment, as you may imagine. J observed 
him with the greatest attention, and imme- 
diately remarked the expression of satisfac- 
tion and surprise which ove his fea- 
tures as he stretched forth his fingers to take 
another pinch. “ Donde vi viene questo mara- 
viglioso tobacco?” I told him that I alone 

the mixture, and that I had only 
two jars left, or rather that I had no more, 
as, of course, they now belonged to his holi- 
ness. I am ro a to believe that this pre- 
. : " le to him, as it was useful 
the poor little thing died; one would have roy Ne the say te cardinal boasted 
theege thas tearible chase sould havo witdal sie the extraordinary frankness of his 
1 ed Eee out no: it forgot the evil) character. ‘He had shown tote of this than 
ee on ie shut it | He had intended in the tale he had been telling: 
as friend the hunter who shot it.|—goveenirs de France & @Nalie duns let Années 1690, ; 
It was long mourned by its best friend. 1981 et 1882. 


any other fawn that might be straying about 
the woods. Before many hours eae a 
hunter presented himself to the lady whose 


ing away as he expected, moved toward him; 
he took aim, fired, and shot it to the heart. 
When he found the collar about its neck he 
was very sorry he had killed it. And so 
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blishes as a curiosit: 
_pe a y 


well classified: there was a 
soner, @ Shrieker (or Shouter), and the Berlin 
Widemouth, the 1 Journal, the Street 


Fools, are miscellaneous ; 
of devils—the Travelling Devil, the Devil 
Untied, the Church 


A ee 
leaves were some ‘or the e 
— Velks-boten, Volts-freande, Falbeactiony-- 
in a list that would 


True Procress.—The civilization of anti- 

— was the advancement of the few and 

e slavery of the many—in Greece 30,000 

freemen and 300,000 slaves—and it passed 

— True civilization must be measured 
e 


all men. 
alone. Individuals in advance become mar- 
tyrs —nations in advance the prey of the bar- 
barian.. Only as one family of man can we 
rogress. But man must exist as an animal 
betere he can exist as a man; his physical 
requirements must be satisfied before those of 
mind; and hitherto it has taken the whole 
time and energies of the many to provide for 
their physical wants. Such wants have 
spread mankind over the whole globe—the 
brute and the savage have rae 2 before 
the superior race—the black blood of the tor- 
me zone has oom with eee 
e temperate, @ superior race, capable 
of living and laboring under a pho piey 
has been formed, and we seem to be = 
ing for a united movement onward. e el- 
ements. have been pressed into our service, 


too long to repeat. 


God admits none to advance 





progress, not of a class or nation, but | j 





the powers of steam and electricity would ap- 
science has given man 


powers t austible ; 
we have but to organize them, and justly to 
distribute the produce.—Charles Bray. 


Corree anD THE Savans.—In a letter from 
Paris it is said : “ Some of our eminent scien- 
tific men are again squabbling on the vexed 
question as to whether coffee or does not 
afford nourishment. One of them i 


down what seems a OX, Viz., 


contains fewer nutritive pase 
ordinary food of man, et that 
who makes it his principal food is 
than one who on meat and wine. 
su 


pport of this paradox, our sava: 
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form, more hard work than the miners 
coal-pits of Onzin, in France, who 

ly on the more nutritive articles, meat and 
vegetables, and drink wine or beer.. Another 
savant, taking nearly the same views, insi 
that the Arabs are able to live moderately, 
and to make long abstinences, as they do, en- 
tirely on account of their extensive use 
But this last assertion is demolish: 


os Cee which of the 
learned doctors ie 


from Mr. | e Duc de Lian- 
court was in Philadel sometime the 
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Bap Cookery A Caver or DRUNKENNESS. 
—To what are we to ascribe the 
detestable 


to the morbid avidity 
for stimulants. It is remarked that certain 
classes are | bertioulsely obnoxious to drunk- 
— as sailors, carriers, coachmen, 
an 
are not periodically quelled 

regular and coenfortable a Country 
doctors, for the same reason, not gotonoeety 
manifest a stronger predilection for their em- 
ployers! bottles than their patients do for 
benign appliances, the deleterious are had 
recourse to exorcise the fiend that is raging 
within them. These views are explicable by 
i , but this is not the 


of physiology, 
such disquisitions. One reason portions: 
the temperance movement has been 


copious decoctions of coffee and chicory which 
are there served up, with that nauseous ac- 
companiment, buttered toast, are more cal- 
culated to create a craving for stimulants 
than allay it. The lower classes of Scotland 
are as deficient in knowledge of cookery as 
the natives — Sandwich 7 = if 
our — temperance w employ a 
few clever cooks tego thatagli the country 
and teach the wives and daughters — 
se to dress meat and vegetables, 
and make soups, and cheap and palatable fa- 
rinaceous messes, they would do more in one 

ear to advance their cause, than in twenty 

ry means of long winded moral orations, 
graced with all the flowers of oratory — Wil- 
son on the Social Condition of France as com- 
pared with that of England. 


Tue Monkey anp THE Wartcu.—A dis- 
tinguished lord, going from home, left his 
watch hanging beside his bed. A tame mon- 
key, who was in the habit of imitating the 
actions of his master, took the watch, and 
with the aid of a band, fastened it to his side. 
A moment afterward he drew it forth and 
wound it: Then he looked at it, and said, 
“ This goes too fast.” He opened it, put back 
the hand, and again adjusted it to his side. 
A few moments passed, and he took it in his 


8, su 
other wandering tribes whose ventral in- | When 


In the absence of innocuous and| w 





hand once more. “Oh!” said the imitator, 
“now it goes too slow. What a trouble it is! 


with the 
unf< te watech.—From the Italian. 


A Syrian CurisTIAN AND PHILosopHER.— 


ened he sat — and one of eq 
after he got up. He was perpetuall 
ing his feet uttering devout sayings— 
ich ly accounted for his influence with 
the wow He and I agreed very well at 
the beginnin ing, although in our vi 
conversation he forced on a religious di 
sion, and plainly told me to what place all 
heretics were irrevocably doomed. On this 
and other occasions he strictly maintained 
that the earth is stationary, that it is sur- 
rounded by the sea, that the moon rises and 
sets, and that the stars are no bi than 
they seem; and turned pale with indignation 
at any contrary statements, which he asserted 
to be direct attacks on the foundation of the 
Christian religion. Further experience taught 
me that he was a very fair representative of 
ae opinion among a large class of Syrian 
hristians. He was an ardent desirer of 
con ns and Pe ne the most 
stupid prejudices against the ish. I gene- 
rally fund that Aa porter scar ak. ¥ the 
French, whilst we are great favorites with 
the Arabs.— Two Years ina Levantine Family. 
Tue British Hierarcuy.—The Eternal 
Anarch, with his old waggling addle-head 
full of mere windy rumor, and his old insati- 
able paunch full of mere hunger and indi 
tion tragically blended, and the i. sing dis- 
cord of all the Four Elements persuasively 
pleading to him ;—he, set to choose, would be 
very apt to vote for such a set of demigods to 
you.—Carlyle’s Latter-Day Pamphlets. 


{From Bohemian Poems, translated by A. H. Wraitsall, 
M.A., just published in London} 


Whither, oh, whither, now all are over? 


He hath but ended go Se tag 
We for a season are sojourning still 
On the same earth with the same heaven o’er us,— 
Turn we, oh, turn we, our tasks to fulfill! 
Whither, oh, whither, now all t! 3 are ended ? 
We to.our labor and he to his ; 
Let not the heart by its woe be offended, 
Man seeks the pleasant, but God gives the best. 








THE YOUNG ADVOCATE. 





From Household Words. 
. THE YOUNG ADVOCATE. 
NTOINE DE CHAULIEU was the son 
of a poor gentleman of Normandy, with 
, & short rent-roll, and a 
Rollet was'the son of 





a brewer, who did not know who his 


father. was ; aR a gp 
two. children. As these 
in the early days of liberty, ¢ 
fraternity, and were near Lenodios 
naturally hated each other. voagen. | ft 
pean are get pe saucy ag = 
refined De Chaulieu being the only gentil- 
homme am the scholars, was the favorite 
of the master (who was a bit of an aristocrat 
ptr Fo ag ne was about the worst 
Seam ; ance never 
ory “ sou wo ey = ues Roliet, 


pag one go fae Belts ceenld ead et 


and not 
his lessons—whie indeed, he did 


but, in reality, for densely quarrelin, 
with and insulting De Chaulieu, who had nae 
strength to cope with him. When the 
the acedemy, the feud continued in 
vigor, and was fostered by a thousand little 
circumstances arising out of the state of the 
tion ensued in consequence 
Antoine de Chaulieu’s under- 
taking the — of sending him to Paris 
to tay pea te and of as him 
there during the n 
With the} va tther some wily 


Youthrfowrihed 


complicate his difficulties completely, he fell 
in love with Mademoiselle Natalie de Belle- 
fonds, who had just returned from Paris, 
she had been completing her educa- 
expatiate on the ections of 
Mademoiselle Natalie, would a waste of 
— and paper; it orate: toy _ ay 
was @ very ¢ with a for- 
canis’ wicked, a h not would have 
been a most desirable acquisition to De Chau- 
lieu, who had nothing. 
Natalie indisposed to listen to his addresses ; 
but her father could not be to coun- 


Whilst the ambitious and love-sick young | n 
barrister was thus in unwelcome ob- | an 
scurity, his old acquaintance, Jacques Rollet, 
had been acquiring an undesirable notoriety. 
There was n really bad in Jacques’ 
disposition, but having been bred up a demo- 

8. & T. M.—6 


| Be een, 


, anh ee had_ been seen 





fp pone open , he could 
cents 


Rollet, his sister, who was a ve’ 
had attracted the attention of 
de Bellefonds’ brother, tion of Bae and as he 
paid her more attention than from such a 
quarter was agreeable to Jacques, the young 
men had had more,than one quarrel on the sub- 
ject, on which occasions they had each, oo 
acteristically, given vent to their enmity, the 

one in contemptuous m llables, and the 
other in a volley of insulting words. But 
Claudine had another lover more‘ nearly of 
her own condition of life; this was ith whom 


two com: 
that functionary; but Claudine, who was a 
bit of a coquette, though she did not alto- 
gether reject his suit, gave him little encour- 
agement, so that betwixt hopes, and fears, 
and doubts, aonjolnees poor Claperon led 


* “ifkirs hed been for same time in this posi 


e | tion, when, one fine morning, Alph de 
Bellefonds was not to be found in his cham- 
ber when his servant went to call him; 
neither had his bed been slept in. He had 
been observed to go out rather late on the 
but whether or not he 
nobod ct that we He had not 
appeared at t was too ordinary 
Seventtomenben: en suspicion ; and little alarm 
was excited till several hours had 
when inquiries were instituted and a search 
commenced, which terminated in the dis- 


Dace - ry old 
to 
are the concl tha 
jumped to the conclusion that 
ia murdered, 
Rollet was the assassin. ta oon, wih 
rr wf in favor of that opinion, w: 
uisitions tended to confirm. 
the day Jacques had been Deaed to 
threaten Mons. de ‘onds with ly 
ven, . On the fatal evening, Al 
er in. the 
borhood of the now dismantled brewery ; 
as Jacques, betwixt poverty and demoe- 
ade; agin lead the prudent and 
part of society, it was not easy for 
him to bring witnesses to character, or 
an unexceptionable alibi. As for the 








speech which he set himself 
would be delivered in 
@ father and brother of his 
perhaps of the lady herself! 
inst ues, it is true, was 
i on again’ “ 
whatever 


J 
ve; there was no proof 


Chaulica entertained no 

i h was cer- 

ly carry that conviction 

into the bosom of others. It was of the high- 

est i ce to his own reputation that he 

should procure a verdict, antl he confidently 

assured the afflicted and enraged family of 

the victim that their vengeance should. be 

satisfied. Under these circumstances could 

tntalligeooe ae unwelcome a a os of 

igence that was priva conveyed to 

him late on the oveaion before the trial was 

— on, which — strongly to excul- 

@ prisoner, without indicating an 

pa as the criminal. Here e = 

ity lost. The first step of the ladder 

on which he was to rise to fame, fortune, and 
a wife, was slipping from under his feet! 

Of course, so interesting a trial was antici- 

with eagerness by the public, and 

e court was crowded with all > Seaety 

and fashion of Rouen. Though Jacques Rol- 

let —— in asserting his innocence, found- 

ing his defense chiefly on circumstances which 

were strongly corroborated bythe information 

that had reached De Chaulieu the preceding 

evening,—he was convicted. 


his | day; and on 


own eloquence, he believed what he said. But 
when the glow was over, and he found himself 
alone, he did not feel so comfortable. A latent 


, Besides. if he 
had secretly given the information, he 
should be self-condemned, for he could not 
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boeuf, Rue Grange-Batelié 


‘time was looked upon as one of the most ris- 


ing wee rmmen in Paris. His success in 
one line brought him success in another; he 
was soon a favorite in society, and an object 
of interest to ulating mothers; but his 
affections still adhered to his old love Natalie 
de Bellefonds, whose family now gave their 
assent to the match—at least, prospectively— 
a circumstance which furnished such an ad- 
ditional incentive to his exertions, that in 
about two years from the date of his first 
brilliant speech, he was in a sufficiently 
flourishing condition to offer the a lady 
a suitable home. In anticipation the 
pb tte. he en rs = a roe a 
te of aj ts in the Rue du Helder; 
end cath oes aecienepdabthe tutte deal 
come to Paris to provide her trousseau, it was 
that the wedding should take place 
instead of at Bellefonds, as had Neen 
first’: projected; an arran t the more 
desirable, that a press of busi rendered 
Mons. de Chaulieu’s absence from Paris in- 
convenient. 

Brides and bridegrooms in France, except 
of the very high classes, are not much in the 
habit of making those honeymoon excursions 
so universal in this country. A day spent in 
visiting Versailles or St. Cloud, or even the 
public places of the city, is y all that 

recedes the settling down into the habits of 
daily life. In the present instance St. Denis 
was selected, from the circumstance of Na- 
talie’s having a younger sister at school 
there; and because she had a particular 
desire to see the Abbey. 

The wedding was to take place on a Thurs- 
e Wednesday evening, having 
spent some hours most agreeably with Na- 
talie, Antoine de Chaulieu returned to 
his last night in his bachelor apartments. 
His wardrobe and other small possessions, 
had already been packed up and sent to his 
future home; and there was nothing left in 
his room now, but his new wedding suit, 
which he inspected with considerable satis- 
faction before he undressed and lay down to 
sleep. Sleep, however, was somewhat slow 
to visit him; and the clock had struck one, 
before he closed his eyes. When he opened 
them again, it was broad daylight; and his 
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tly arrived the fair Natalie and her 
iends. How difficult it was now to look 
happy, with that pallid face and extinguished 
eye 


“How 


Li; 
é 


atl tt pt ee i 


felt that the movements he would have wished 
to ap alert were only convulsive; and 
that the smiles with which he attempted to 
relax his features, were but distorted . 
However, the church was not the place for 
further inquiries; and while Natalie gently 
his hand in token of sympathy, they 
advanced to the altar, and the ceremony was 
performed; after which they stepped into the 
carriages waiting at the door, and drove to 
the apartments of Madme. de Bellefonds, 
where an yo go déjewner was 
“What ; 


Wi ay Gar hacked tae 
Natalie, as soon as they were alone. 


free to 


“Are 











& 
é. 


unable to imagine any reason for such extra- 
manifestations, of which she had 
never before seen ah pe sort but a sudden 
aversion to herself, for the step he 
had taken, her pride the alarm, 
concealing the di she really felt, she 
began to assume a haughty and reserved 
manner toward him, cr ne yen 7 
terpreted into an evidence of anger an 
contempt. The dinner was placed upon the 


Amazed and indignant, poor Natalie sat 
silently observing this elect of her heart, till 
overcome with sre rere and grief, she 

i her sister, and retired 


pe or but ashamed to exhibit her husband 


in were condition to the eyes of stran- 
gers, atalie to re-conduct her to 
¢ Maison Royale herself. Looking into the 


dining-room as they they saw De 
Cha lying on Me arene Yin which 
‘tate he continued when his wife returned. 








humbling on the part of the husband. Under 
these circumstances it was impossible that he 
pate ie ity. of an- 


rt- 
about them, whi 


ments, felt some curtaalty 
a triumph in ex- 


De Chaulieu anticipa 


and, | hibiting the elegant home he h 


for her. With some alacrity, therefore, they 
a out of the carriage, the gates of the 
Hotel were thrown open, the concierge rang 
the bell which announced to the servants 
that their master and mistress had arrived, 
and whilst these domestics a) above, 
holding lights over the balusters, Natalic, 
followed by her husband, ascended the stairs. 
But when they reached the landing-place of 
the first flight, they saw the figure of a man 
standing in a corner as if to make way for 
them; the flash from above fell upon his 
face, and again Antoine de Chaulieu recog- 


.| nized the features of Jacques Rollet! 


From the circumstance of his wife’s pre- 
ceding him, the was not observed by 
De Chauliew till he was lifting his foot to 
place it on the top stair: the sudden shock 
caused him to miss the step, and, without 
uttering a sound, he fell back, and never 
stopped till he reached the stones at the 
bottom. The screams of Natalie brought 
the concierge from below and the maids from 
above, and an attempt was made to raise the 
unfortunate man from the nd; but with 
cries of anguish he besought them to desist. 

“Let me,” he said, “die here! What a 
fearful ven ce is thine! Oh, Natalie, 
Natalie!” he exclaimed, to his wife, who was 
kneeling beside him, “to win fame, and for- 
tune, and yourself, I committed a dreadful 
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crime! With lying words I argued away the 
life of a fellow: whom, whilst I aie 
ed them, I half believed to be innocent; and 
reached the umm of my hopes, the Almighty 
summit of m e Almi 
ion does Mier book soon the peat te bihat ee 
with the sight. Three times this day—three 
tne tee er Again! —and as he 
spoke, his and dilated eyes fixed them- 
selves on one of the individuals that sar- 
“He is delirious,” sai ae 
“No,” said the stranger! “What he says 
is true engughr <8 least in ¥ Ss er 
ing over the expiring man, he added, “May 
om forgive you, Antoine de Chaulieu! 
I was not executed; one who well knew my 
innocence saved my life. I may name him, 
for he is beyond the reach of the law now,— 
it was Cla the jailer, who loved Clau- 
dine, and himself killed Alphonse de 
Bellefonds from jealousy. An unfortunate 
wretch had been several years in the jail fora 
murder committed during the frenzy of a fit 
of insanity. Long confinement had reduced 
him to idiocy. To save my life Claperon 
substituted the senseless being for me, on the 
scaffold, and he was executed in my stead. 
He has quitted the country, and I have been 
a vagabond on the face of the earth ever since 
that time. At length I obtained, through the 
assistance of my sister, the situation of con- 
cierge in the Hétel Marbceuf, in the Rue 
Grange Bateliére. I entered on my new 
place yesterday evening, and was desired to 
awaken the gentieman on the third floor at 
seven o'clock. When I entered the room to 
do £0, you were ae yf ve bees I had time 
to speak you awoke, an ty. LE our 
features in, the glass. Knowing that I could 
not vindicate my innocence if you chose to 
rage fled, me seeing an — start- 
ing for St. Denis, I got on it with a vague 
ides of getting on to Calais, and soeing the 
Channel to England. But having only a 
franc or two in my pocket, or indeed in the 
world, I did not know how to’ procure the 
means of, olny Formats tee. 5) I was 
lounging a the place, forming first one 
plan and then another, I saw you in the 
church, and concluding you were in pursuit 
of me, I thought the best way of eluding 
our vigilance was to make my way back to 
Pests as tat ao 1 could; 80 I set off instantly, 
and walked all the way; but having no 
money to pay my night’s lodging, I. came 
here to borrow a couple of livres of my sister 
Claudine, who lives in the fifth es 
“Thank Heaven!” exclaimed the dying 
man; “that sin is off my soul! Natalie, 
dear wife, farewell! Forgive! forgive all!” 
These were the last w he uttered; the 
iest, who had, been summoned in haste, 
eld up the cross before his failing sight; a 
few strong convulsions shook the bruised 
and mangled frame; and then all was still. 
And thus ended the Young Advocate’s 


Wedding Day. 


[Fror. Dickens’s Household Words for June 29.) 
THE POWER OF MERCY. 
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countrymen ; the 8 
rasp pre ig Arca pada ber he. 
ing ® chair, 

hind them, contrasts ly with, the “deck 
coats, or gray smock-frocks of the front row ; 
from every cottage of the suburb, some in- 
dividuals join the stream, which rolls on 
increasing through the streets till it reaches 
the castle. The ancient moat teems with 
idlers, and the hill opposite, usually the quiet 
domain of a score or two of peaceful 
partakes of the surrounding agitation. 

The voice of the multitude ich surrounds 
the court-house, sounds like the murmur of 
the sea, till suddenly it is raised to a sort of 
peste John Mihgs Rr Mbecite eB Bani 
rounding country, the and bur- 
glar, h eam” Be a 


“What is the sentence?” is asked by 8 
hundred voices. 
The answer is “ ion for Life.” 


But there was one standing aloof on the 
hill, whose inquiring wise ered over the 
crowd with indescribable anguish, whose 
pallid cheek more and more ghastly at 
every denunciation of the culprit, and who, 
when at last the sentence was pronounced, 
fell insensible upon the green-sward. It was 
the burglar’s son. 
} When the boy recovered from his swoon, 
it was late in the afternoon; he was alone; 
the faint tinkling of the sheep-bell had again 
replaced the sound of the human chorus of 
expectation, and dread, and jesting; all was 
he could not understand why pert 
there, feeling so weak and sick. He rai 
himself tremulously and looked around, the 
turf was cut and =o bag trampling of 
many feet. All his life of the last few months 
floated before his memory, his residence in his 
father’s hovel with rafhanly comrades, the 
desperate schemes he heard as he pretended 
to sleep on his lowly bed, their expeditions 
at night, masked and armed, their 
returns, the news of his father’s capture, 
own removal to the house of some in 
prin the court, the trial, the condem- 
nation. 
The father had been a harsh and brutal 
t, but he had not positively ill-used his 
y. Of the Great and M Father of 
the fatherless the child knew nothing. He 
ot + mg eee in ae world. Yet 
was not his pervading feeling, nor the 
ame of being hows ta tits aoe of u tha 
eS It was eee which burned within 
. He thought 
come to feast 








longed to tear them to pieces and he 
@ grass on which he 








wood. 








.—but for him his father would 
identified and convicted. 
th curred to 


ener spas ed with fierce delight, “I know 
ere he lives,” he said to himself; “he has 
the farm and par of Millwood. 1 will 


autumn was far advanced. A cold 


alked alc 
“Lucky it’s a dark night; this fine 
fan the flame nicely,” he repeated 
to himself. 
The clock was striking nine, but all was 
i midnight; not a soul stirring, not a 
i windows that he could 
dared not open the gate, lest the 
latch should betray him, so he 


| 


see, e 
ick of the 


softly climbed..over; but scarcely had he 


-cowered down 


-708e, 
drew one 


on the other side of the wall before 
barking of a dog startled him. He 


the ed 


It was some 


"time, before the Sere ts and as his 
cooled, 


his thirst for revenge some- 
what subsided also, till he almost determined 
to Lamborough; but he was too 
cold, _ too pangry, hesides, the 
would beat him for staying out so 
late, What could he do? where should he 

? and as the sense of his lonely and forlorn 
position returned, so did also the affectionate 
mbranée of his father, his hatred of his 
accusers, his desire to satisfy his vengeance ; 
and, once more, courageous ugh 

took. the box from his pocket, and boldl 

of them across the sand-paper. It 


flamed ; he stuck it hastily in the stack against 
which he rested,—it only flickered a little, and 


went out. In great trepidation, young West 
once more the whole of the remaining 
matches in his hand and ignited them, but at 


the same instant the dog barked. He hears 
the. gate open, a step is close to him, the 
spots ee ingni x Ie be mae. 
desperate effort to escape,—but a strong han 
was laid er eae cals diet fe 

voice. inquired, “‘What can have urged you 
to such a crime’ Then calling loudly, the 
gentleman, without relinquishing his hold, 
goon obtained the help of some farming men, 


him,—his | 


r, he | sp 





ed room. 

with books, as the bright flame of the fire 
revealed to the ceed wpe ber little cul- 
prit. The clergyman lit a Jamp, and sur- 
veyed his prisoner attentively. The lad’s 
eyes were fixed on the ground, whilst Mr. 
Leyton’s wandered from his pale, pinched 
features to his scanty, ragged attire, through 
the tatters of which he could discern the thin 
limbs quivering from cold or fear; and when 
at last impelled by curiosity at the long 
silence, George looked up, there was some- 
era so sadly compassionate in the stranger's 
gen e look, that the boy could scarcely be- 
eve that he was really the man whose evi- 
dence had mainly contributed to rt 
his father. At the trial he had been unable 
he ford eg oat Tee ee ever 

upon . His. prou feelin 

were siren melting. . a 

“You look half-starved,” said Mr. Leyton, 
“draw nearer to the fire, you can sit down on 
that stool whilst I question you; and mind 
he answer me the truth. I am not a magis- 

te, but of course can easily hand you over 
to justice if you will not allow me to benefit 
you in my own way.” 

George still stood twisting his ragged ca 
in his trembling fingers, ‘in with so muc 
emotion depi on his face, that the 
clergyman resumed, in still more soothing 
accents: “TI have no wish todo you anythin 
but Rs my poor boy; look up at me, an 
see if you cannot trust me; you need not be 
thus frightened. I only desire to hear the 
tale of misery your appearance indicates, to 
relieve it if I can.” 

Here the young culprit’s heart smote him. 
Was this the man whose house he had tried 
to burn? On whom he had wished to bring 
ruin and perhaps death? Was it'a snare 
read for him to lead to confession? But 
when he looked on that grave compassionate 
countenance, he felt that it was not. 

“Come, my lad, tell me all.” © 

George had for ee heard little but oaths, 
and curses, and ribald jests, or the thief’s jar- 
gon of his father’s associates, and had been 
constantly cuffed and punished; but the 
better ge of his nature was not extinguish- 
ed; and at those words from the mouth of 
his enemy, he dropped on his knees, and 
clasping nis hands, tried to speak; but could 


Im {only sob. He had not wept before during 


that day of anguish; and now his tears 

hed forth so freely, his grief was so pas- 
sionate as he half knelt, half rested on the 
floor, that the good questioner saw that sorrow 
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was scarcely abie to d my exhorta- 
tions. He entreated me. with izi 


unable to find the boy in spite of many 
earnest inquiries.” ’ 
“Did yon beer — bd Cg the wife. 
“George West,” was ; 
At the data’ Oe he whine t e boy ceased 


clergyman’s wish to fulfill it. He started up, 
ran toward the door, and endeavored to open 
it; Mr. Leyton calmly restrained him. “You 
must not escape,” he said. 

“T cannot stop here. I cannot bear to look 
at you. Let me go!” The lad said this 

ildly, and shook himself away. 

“Why, I intend you nag | but kindness.” 

A new flood of tears gushed forth; and 

West said between his sobs, 

“Whilst you were searching for me to 
help me, I was trying to burn you in your 
house. I cannot bear it.” He sunk on his 
knees, and covered his face with both hands. 

There was a long silence, for Mr. and Mrs. 
Leyton were as much moved as the boy, who 
was bowed down with shame and penitence, 
to which hitherto he had been a stranger. 

At last the clergyman asked, ‘* What could 
have induced you to commit such a crime ?”’ 

Rising suddenly in the excitement of re- 
morse, gratitude, and many feelings new to 
him, he hesitated for a moment, and then 
told his sto ; he related his trials, his sins, 
his sorrows, su wrongs, his burning 
anger at the terrible fate of his only parent, 
and his rage at the exultation of the crowd : 
his desolation on recovering from his swoon, 
his thirst for vengeance, the attempt to satisfy 
it. He spoke with untaught, child-like sim- 
plicity, without yom 0 to suppress the 
emotions which successively overcame him. 

When he ceased, the lady hastened to the 
crouchin , and wont him with gentle 
words. very tones of her voice were 
new to him, They pierced his heart more 
acutely than the fiercest of the upbraidings 
and denunciations of his old companions. 
He looked on his merciful benefactors with 
bewildered tenderness. He kissed Mrs. Ley- 
ton’s hand then gently laid on his shoulder. 


ae ae 
ed towake. He became faint and stag- 





red. ee eee ee 
and Mrs. Leyton left hum. ‘ 
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From Fraser’s Magazine, 
THE GREAT MARSHAL SUWARROW. 


HE Russian is eminently fitted for a sol- 
dier’s life; his education is almost as 
martial as if he had been brought up in a 
camp ; for his relatives and neighbors hold 
their lands by gc 8 tenure, and love to 
talk together of the days when they served 
in the wars. All, from the highest order to 
cient prophocy, that dll the world ie to he 
cient A it * t is to be 
conquered. by The ares g Pee Should 
some man of resplendent genius, like Suwar- 
row, chance to ph Lag is no caleu- 
lating on the position to which the Russian 
army might attain. Suwarrow was not alone 
fitted to lead an army, but was exactly the 
general to form one: his frankness and gen- 
erosity, and the manner in which his habits 
identified him with his soldiers, endeared 
him to the army; while his religious feel- 
ings and exercises, and the habit of parti- 
orate in some of their superstitions, sanc- 
ified him in oe re of the men, and gave 
him unbounded influence. Some of the an- 
ecdotes with which we have met exhibit feel- 
ings for which we were but little inclined to 
give the devoted warrior credit, for most cer- 
tainly we should never have sought in rude 
camps, and rye wild Cossacks, for gentle 
affections and tender emotions ; and yet even 
there they may be found ; and we see that he 
whose whole existence was nearly an unin- 
series of military exploits, was by 
no means devoid of those congenial sympa- 
thies which make up the charm of domestic 
life... . . This is the more worthy of obser- 
vation, as he has nese renneSee Oy RAY 28 
something not far removed from an 
Engeenten which the barbarous are car- 
ied on between the Turks and Cossacks, in 
which he took such a prominent part, seemed 
to justify ; coupled as it has been, too, with 
the story of his having packed up in a sack 
the heads of the Janissaries who had fallen 
by his h for the of laying them 
at the feet of his general. The spirit of the 
times, and of those with whom his lot was 
cast, must be looked to as some palliation for 
the savage conflicts in which he was engaged. 
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which he possessed. 
by his ge abilities, his 
was rapi . Before he was 


of considering himself bound by obedience to 
any one. en speaking at a later period 
sover- 


of guiding 
she pretend to know better than an old sol- 
dier like myself, who am on the spot, the 
road which leads to it? So, whenever her 
are in opposition to her true interests, 
I take it for granted that they are 
by the enmity of her courtiers, and I act in 
conformity to what appears to me most con- 
ducive to her glory.” On some occasions 
he acted in accordance with this declaration, 
and on @ very remarkable one showed that 
he was justified in the dependence which he 
had on his own judgment; but whether his 
acting on it was defensible, must be left to 
the martinets to determine. In the year 
1771, during the campaign, when he held 
the rank of major-general, he found that the 
Grand Marshal of Tithuania was assembli 
the Poles at Halowitz, of which he directly 
apprised the commander-in-chief, Marshal 
Boutourlin, and demanded leave to attack 
them. Boutourlin, who was @ cautious man, 
thought such a risk should not be attempted, 
as Suwarrow had but a few hundred men 
under him, and therefore decidedly forbade 
any attack. At the same time, an account 
reached Suwarrow that the Regiment of Pe- 
tersburgh had just been beaten by the Poles, 
whose numbers amounted to five thousand 


submit extremely distasteful, 
ise himself 


ling | as their 


by the in ) he at once determined 
on action, advanced at the head of a 
thousand men to the attack. E 


“ As a soldier I have disobeyed—I ought to be 
ee aga have sent you my sword; but as a 
jan I have done my duty in destro ying the 
Confederate forces, which we could not have re- 
sisted had they been left time to unite.” 

Boutourlin was in the utmost astonishment, 
and quite at a loss what steps he should take. 
He laid Suwarrow’s extraordinary dispatch 
before the Empress, and requested her orders 
as to the manner in which he should act. 
Catharine lost no time in addressing Suwar- 
row: 

“Your commander, Marshal Boutourlin, ought to 
put you under arrest, to punish military insubordi- 
nation. your sovereign, I reserve to myself 
the pleasure of rewarding a faithful subject, who 
by a splendid action has well served is coun- 
try. 


The Order of St. Alexander accompanied 
this gracious letter. Never was commander 
more loved by his soldiers than Suwarrow. 
Like Napoleon, he shared their hardships and 
privations as well as their dangers. He 
would often pass the cold winter nights in 
their bivouac, —— of their humble 
fare. In every difficulty he kept up their 
— by his alacrity and cheerfulness. 

owever tinctured with superstition, he had 
deep devotional pre af and it is stated that 
he never went to battle without offering up a 
prayer, and that it was his first and last oc- 
cupation every day.’ Often when provisions 
were failing he would order a fast to be ob- 
served by the troops, as a token of humilia- 
tion for their sins; and he always set the ex- 
ample of the ibed abstinence himself. 
The noble self-denial which made him scorn 
any care for himself which was beyond the 
reach of the common soldiers, so thoroughly 
identified him with them, that all their ten- 
der sympathies were with him, as much 
+ and veneration. He was 
never seen on the long and heavy marches of 
his infantry but on foot by their side ; and in 
every advance of his cavalry he was at their 
head on horseback. He worked indefatiga- 
bly with them in the trenches, and in all 
their military operations. When the war 
broke out afresh with the Turks in the year 
1785, he was surprised in the town of Ken- 
burn by an advance of a great body of Os- 
manlihorse ; his troops were scattered th 
the adjacent country, and could not 





men, and were increasing every day. Fired 
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successful attack had been made upon one of 
generals. When the news was brought 


rah he betrayed no agitation, but instantly | the 


ri ig what church, where he directed that 
a Le Deum should pages amg ces te ag 
i es have done to show his 


enemy, who were coming on in considerable 


bleeding and wounded as he was—and spring- 
ing on horseback, exclaimed, “I am still alive, 
my children!” This was the rallying cry— 
he led them on to victory. 

Of all the brilliant achievements of Su- 
warrow, there was none more wonderful than 
the conquest of Ismail. It had stood out 
against two sieges, and was considered almost’ 
impregnable. The Empress, provoked at its 
not having yielded, gave an absolute order 
that it should be taken. Potemkin, who was 
then at the head of the Russian army, 
dreaded Catharine's displeasure should she 
be disappointed the third time. In his em- 
barrassment he consulted with Suwarrow, 
who undertook the conduct of the siege. 
Notwithstanding the + danger of an en- 
terprise which had failed twice, he felt confi- 


dent of success ; and said, with earnest faith | parts 


in the result, “The Empress wills it—we 
must obey !” 

After a forced march of four days he 
reached Ismail at the head of his troops. A 
few days were spent in the p tions ne- 
cessary for an assault. When all was ready, 
orders were given: the column marched for- 
ward at midnight. At that moment a cou- 
rier rode up at full speed with dispatches 
from Potemkin. Suwarrow was no sooner 
apprised of his arrival than he guessed with 
his usual quickness the nature of the dis- 

tches, and he determined not to receive 
em till the fate of the enterprise was de- 
cided. He ordered his horse to be brought 


round to the door of his tent; he sprang on | S 


it and galloped off, without seeming to ob- 
serve the courier. After a desperate resist- 
ance the Turks at length gave way, and Is- 
mail fell into the hands of the Russians. 
With his staff gathered eagerly round Su- 
warrow to offer their congratulations, the 
eyes of the Marshal fell upon the officer who 
bore the dispatches. 

“Who are you, brother ®” said he. 

“ It is I,” replied the courier, “ who brought 

i es from Prince Potemkin y 


ev ‘p 
© What exclaimed Suwarrow, with af- 
fected passion,—“ what! you bring me news 
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‘Then threa the offi- 

ee ee the dis- 

"ea her yi generals and bade him 
it 

A more striking scene can scarcely be con- 

ceived. There was deep silence an the dis 

h was opened. and his com- 


more than half theirnumber. The dispatch 
ended with a peremptory order for the aban- 
donment of the enterprise. 

“Thank God!” exclaimed Suwarrow, as 
soon as the general had ceased ing, rais- 
ing his eyes to heaven and crossing hi 
with devotion, “thank God, Ismail is taken, 
or I should have been undone !” 

wate | th feeling. th hick Bun = 
partici in the feeling with whi war- 
row at the different situation which 
would have been his had he not succeeded ; 
den thous of triumph buret through all tho 
out of trium rst 
ranks. He then f i i 


from his early buyhood. Decoration after 
decoration, honor after honor, title after title, 
marked the high estimation in which the ser- 
vices of this intrepid soldier were held by his 
sovereign ; and never did ruler dispense fa- 
vors with a more munificent hand than Cath- 
arine. What most attracted us, and from 


us in @ manner personally acquainted with 
uwarlrow Suwarrow was unlike 
what the stion would picture. He was 


fire, vivacity, and penetration. When he was 
moved, it Sooades severe, commanding, and 
even terrible; but this seldom happened, 
and never without some powerful cause, His 


|. brow was much wrinkled, but as it seemed to 


be so from inking it gave still ter 

sont to hin foe, © Thagh of © foes 
—— delicate and feeble, no one 
could en greater fati . This may be 
attributed to his active dnimpavuhs habits, 














was most certainly 

gprs phi od within hin indent 

Sa ; robust emir 
oad Sana. 20 only ‘Sacks pee 
character was the. horror which had 
reminded in any way of his age as 
he in life: he most carefully avoid- 
ed ee ies coult make him think 
of it. All the. looking-glasses in his. house 
were either removed or so completely covered 
that he could not catch even a transient 
[me wh face or person ng ee 

about pamree appeenaness t 
that he had all his life avoided looking at 
himself in the glass, solely that he might not 
perceive the which years bring, and 
which might per make him suppose 
pursuits 


of the room. It was but that he was 
seen to move at a slower . When in the 
com: ny of strangers he even quickened the 
epee his motions, and exhibited the most 

l antics to — upon. their minds that 
he was still equal to the field. It was 


‘his custom to rise early—never later at any 
time of the year than four o’clock, and often 
even at midnight—to the end of his life. As 
soon as he rose he was well drenched with 
cold water, even in ithe depth of the most se- 
vere winter. He gene dined in winter 
at eight o'clock in the morning, and in sum- 
mer at seven. Dinner was his principal 
meal. Though his cookery could not have 
prey Ae ing, as it was made up ot ill- 
dressed ragouts, nobody ventured to 
find any fault with it, and his appetite 
made it palatable to himself. He never sat 
down to a meal without a thanksgiving or an 
invocation for a blessing. If any among his 
guests did not take part in the grace band 

ding “ Amen,” he would say, “Those 
who have not said amen shall have no eau de 
vie.” Henever took any refreshment through 
the rest of the day, but a few cups of tea or 
coffee. He never exceeded at table, but was 
fond of sitting long after dinner. This habit 
he wished to correct, and gave his aid-de- 
camp, Tichinka, directions to order him from 
table whenever he thought he was remaining 
too long; and this was to be managed after 
the fashion which he prescribed. When the 
injunction was obeyed, he would ask, “By 
whose order?” When Tichinka made reply, 
“By Marshal Suwarrow’s order,” he imme- 
diately rose from table, and said, with a 
smile, “Very well: the marshal must. be 
: obeyed.” According to his desire the same 


‘about his slight person. Equi 








f y ° when he was 
too sedentary, and as soon as he was told by 
his aid-de-cam Suwarrow had 
ordered him to go out he instantly complied 
As he was every one, so he dressed 
like nobody else. He wore whole boots so 


ences; bs little helmet Ca en 
namented wi fringe. was , 
ili throughout’ the whol 


dimity. His a ce was still more 
strange from his frequently leaving the gar- 
ter and stocking hanging loose upon one leg, 
while the other was ; but as the boot 


was thus occasionally discarded in  conse- 
quence of a wound in the leg, it was nothing 


r | to laugh at. His long sabre trailed along 


the ground, and his thin dress hung loosel 
ved in this of 
traordi: manner it was that Suwarrow 
i ed, . and ggumett his 
t occasions he a in 
his superb pha as fald-marohal wad wore 
the profusion of splendid ornaments which 
had te bestowed on the occasion of his vic- 
tories. . Among them was the magnificent 
geome? sword, studded with jewels, and 
gorgeous plume of diamonds which he 
had received from the hand of the Em 
among other marks of distinction, for his ex- 
ipommlinesy services at Aczakoff. At other 
times he wore no ornament but the chain of 
the order of St. Andrew. He carried no 
watch or ornaments with him, save those 
which commemorated his military exploits. 
On these he delighted to look, as they were 
ascociated in his mind with the most gratify- 
ing events of his life—his glory, and the favor 
of his sovereign. He would sometimes show 
them to a stranger, exhibiting them one by 
one, and setting his stamp of value on each, 
as he would say, “ Atsuch an action I gained 
this order—at such another, this ;” and so on 
till he had told the remarkable occurrence to 
which he owed the ion of each—a 
pride that was natural in one who had earned 
them so bravely. His whole style of living 
was marked by the greatest simplicity. He 
preferred the plainest apartment, without 
any article of luxury: he scarcely ever siept 
in a house when his were encamped ; 
and he not only stayed in his tent at night, 
but for the most part of the day, only enter- 
ing the house ita sarge to his staff at din- 
ner-time. Throughout his whole military 
career he had never passed an entire night in 
bed. He stretched himself, when he lay 
down to rest, on a bundle of hay ; nor would 
he indulge himself in a more luxurious 
couch, even in the of the Em ; 
He had no carriage, but a plain kibitk, (a 
sort of chariot,) drawn by hired horses, for 
he kept no horses; but when he required 
one, as on the occasion of a review or some 
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: of 
in doing what he considered just, 
acne rts Saati 
accounta was . 
On otis occasion an officer had lost at play 
oo) ae ee ene lied him- 
from the military chest. Suwarrow 
reprimanded the officer severely, but refunded 
the sum from his own resources. “It is 
ja Mu eae Re Web mapteten Empress, in 
which he alluded to the circumstance, “it is 
right that I should make it good, for I am an- 
swerable for the officers I employ.” One of 
Keoping up he apearanco of « soir at al 
ing up ‘he a ce of a soldier at 
dma.” When gaara any person, he 
drew up, turned out his toes, threw back his 
shoulders, kept himself quite erect, and turned 
the back of his hand to his helmet, as sol- 
diers do when saluting their officers. He was 
greatly attached to 
who had once saved his life. From that time 
he never separated from him ; he made him 
his aid-de-camp, and gave him the sole man- 
agement of all his affairs. 

Suwarrow was very remarkable for his 
directness; and so great was his aversion to 
an evasive or unmeaning expression, that he 
never could bear the person who made use of 
such, and was sure to give him the name of 
sain 2 which may be Meomene paar 

ow,” “ possibl 2 or “ 7 e Ww 
take no such annieer Fat would say, in an 
emphatic tone, “ try,” “ ” or “ set about 
it.” Indeed, the abhorrence in which he held 


any mode of e ion which was not dic- 
tated by the most ect frankness was so 
great, that he could not endure the flattery 


and ig ae civility of courtiers; and he 
never hesitated to mark his displeasure by 
bitter satire, regardless of the presence of 
those against whom ‘+ was directed, even if 
the Empress herself made one of the com- 
jam i patentee be manek aneees 
i y many at court. His acquirements 
were considerable. He spoke eight lan- 
guages—French, like a native. He composed 
verses with facility ; he had read much, and 
was particularly well-informed in om 
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biography. Notwithstanding his 
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father.” In the midst of all his trium it 
been said that he was touched with pi 


with sorrow for suffering humani «| 
asked him,” says Mr. Tweddel, “if the 
massacre of Ismail he was perfectly sati 
with the conduct of the day. He said, he 
went home and wept in his tent.” — 
Suwarrow spared but little time from hi 


whenever he met them; that he fon 
his own is sufficiently proved by the following 
anecdote :— 

While on his way to join the sr 4 
hey: gard of home were in his mind. He 
felt be long before he should see it 
again, if he should ever see it. He 
was seized with the most intense longing to 
look on his children once more. The desire 
became so irresistible, that he turned from 
the road he was traversing, and took that to 
Moscow. ‘He rested nei pe 
till he got there. It was the middle of 
night when he reached his house; he sprang 
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The supe 
every ity, and led him to fame and 
honors such as few haye ever attained. 
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rose to the rank of colonel when he was but 
twenty-nine. He was nominated general-in- 
chief for having compelled the Tartars to 
submit tothe Russian arms. He was created 
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m . i y by which he saved the Prince of 
Saxe Coburg 

ere such as would have been 
tely aera wag | one 
® commander less beloved 
encouraged his troops to 
against surrender. But they fol- 
im in the midst.of winter snows, | the 
unknown and intricate paths and 
ravines; sometimes passing in what 
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From Dickens’s Household Words. 
“PRESS ON.” 
4 RIVULET’s soNG. 
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if} ; under an island, ’midst rushes and moss, 


Ne’er suffered the sun to gaze through. 


“IT wandered around the steep brow of a hill, 

Wore shaking the mist from thelr Wabeninig eyes, 
ere the mist from rwi 
And pouting their breath on the air. 


Feat 1 crert Gaetly ce, Gia Tinetetened the feet 
Tin nanny ee sng 
in return me: 
‘And showed me his feathery crest. ; 


fone it is stated, except Marlborough an 
i who was never defeated. The 
title of Prince Italisky was conferred to com- 


“How joyous I felt in the bright afternoon, 
Wicd the sun, riding off in the west, 

Came out in red rom behind the green trees 
And burnished my tremulous breast ! 


he Semiry Sow cumears ee te 
When the reeze murmured low plaintive tones, 


While I wasted the =, in dancing away, 
Or playing with pebbles and stones. 


“It points to the hour when the rain pattered down, 
Th ick aso ny tyne 3B calm, 

en quic m 
And whispened to mee the seas ! d 


“*Twas then the first wish found a home in my breast 
To increase as time hurries along ; 

°*T was then I first learned to lisp softly the words 
Which I now love so proudly— Press on!’ 


“Tl make wider my bed, as onward I tread, 
A deep mighty river I'll be— 
‘ Press on’ all the day will I sing on my way, 
Till I enter the far-spreading sea.” 

It ceased. A youth lingered besitle its green edge’ 
Till the stare in its face brightly shone ; 1o 
Ho the sweet strain would re-echo 

But he just heard a murmur—“ Press on!” 


The indomitable spirit which is proof agai 
danger, toil, and privation, may yet be 
down by the stings of ingratitude. The death 
of Suwarrow, so soon following his recall, and 
the indignities which he received at the hands 
of the emperor, tells in itself a tale of out- 
raged feeling that needs nocomment. It has 
been truly said that ridicule is more bitterly 
resented and more rarely forgiven than in- 
jury. . The indulgence of a satiric humor, in 
some words spoken in jest by Suwarrow, is 
at to have piqued a 80 anc Sat he 
@ cruel revenge. eem 
ror for the introduction of Goteseh fashiens 
was so great, that he determined to have the 
German uniform adopted in the army. 

















ADDRESS FROM AN UNDERTAKER TO THE TRADE. 





(From Dickens’s Household Words.} 
ADDRESS AN UNDERTAKER 
rage TRADE. wad 
(srRIcTLY PRIVATE AND CONFIDENTIAL.) 
| ADDRESS you, gentlemen, as an humble 
the body. ‘Tila Witte joke io parciy © peo 
‘ is a 
i one. It man no firther. ae 
afraid the public thinks uncharitably of un- 
and would ‘consider it a that 
Dr. Johnson was right when he said that the 


undertakers. Burials may ve, but 
so is legal redress. So is spiritual provision ; 
I mean the maintenance reverends 


some of the chief clergy are very little, if any, 
more reasonable than our own prices. Plu- 
ralities are as bad as crowded gravepite and 
I don’t see that there is a pin to choose be- 
tween the church and the churchyard. Sani- 
tary revolutionists and incendiaries accuse us 
of gorging rotteuness, and or maar | on cor- 
ruption. We don’t do anythi the sort, 
that I see, to a greater extent other pro- 
fessions, which are allowed to be highly re- 
spectable. Political, military, naval, univer- 
sity, and clerical ies, of great eminence, 
defend abuses in their several lines when 
profitable. We can’t do better than follow 
such good examples. Let us stick “P for 
business, and—I ‘was going to say—leave 


defeat and crush it. Let us nail our colors— 
which I should call the black to the 
mast, and let our war-cry be, “No surren- 
pe Ee BB ahem Me eer 
a gam ;” in other words, it willbe all up 
with us. e stand in a critical position in 
regard to public opinion. In order to deter- 
mine what steps to take for mma busi- 
ness, we ought to see our danger. wish, 
therefore, to state the facts of our case clearly 
to you; and I say let us face them boldly, 
and not blink them.. Therefore, I am going 

yject. 


af mr lainly and plumply on this su 
ere 7 - douk_betretn ourselves— 
that what makes our bre 80 eet is the 
superstition, weakness, vani parties. 
e can’t disgui hie thot fron oveeely 
and I only wish we may be able to conceal it 
much longer from others. As enlightened 
undertakers, we must admit that we are of 
anes call earth than ———_- “= 
e we do is to ’s out 
aes ing as « plibecsher which an 
undertaker t to be—I should say 
that our business is merely to shoot rubbish. 
However, the rubbish is human rubbish, and 


certain feelings which 


alwa: il. But I fear that will 
by and by begin to think that pomp, parade, 
and ceremony are unnecessary u 


e plainest covering, only 
respectful manner, to the grave, and lay it in 
the earth with religi ‘ 

{ fear Common Sense wi be of opinion 
that mutes, scarfs, hatbands, plumes of feath- 
ers, black horses, mourning coaches, and the 
like, can in no way benefit the defunct, or 
comfort surviving friends, or gratify anybody 
but the mob, and the street-boys. But hap- 
ee acquired an 
uence which would reduce ¢. ery burial to 
think no more than id, 

and in proportion as they do think, poe Brel 
it will ‘or business. I consider that we 
have a most dangerous enemy in Science. 
lathe “-ofen vod aad oareayents'” Hi law 

i ven vaults and chure . It has 
epg” hey goer aly no dj 
in 8 an 
ple by showing them that they are drinking 
their dead neighbors. It has taught parties 
resident in large cities that the very air th 
live in reeks with human remains, which 
steam up from graves; and which, of course, 
they are continually breathing. So it'makes 
our churehyards to be worse haunted than 
on were formerly believed'to be by ghosts, 
and, T may add, vampyres, in consequence of 
the dead continually rising from them in this 
unpleasant manner. Indeed, Science is likely 
to make people dread them a great deal more 
than are ever did, by showing that 
their via breed us and cholera: so 
that they are really and truly very dangerous. 
I should not be surprised to hear some sanita- 
ry lecturer say, that the fear of churchyards 
was a sort of instinct im 


a ae 
to t ignorant e chi 
going near ae unwholesome places 


It would be comparatively well if the mis- 
chief done us by Science, Medicine and 
Chemistry, and pe omer Sn me Pr 
here. mere consideration that burial in 
the heart of cities is unhealthy, would but 
lead to extramural interment, to which our 
only objection—though even that is ao very 

i one—is that it would diminish ‘mor- 
tality, and consequently our trade. But this 
Science—confound it!—shows that the dead 
do not remain permanently in their coffins, 
even when the sextons of itan grave- 








yards will let them. It not only i 
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seems rather 
like an attempt to arrest a of Provi- 
dence ; and we besides, be very expensive. 
Here I'am reminded of another danger, to 


of thing which they never reason 
often, you know, gentlemen, over- 
bereaved remarking that they trust 

is i . Why, if 


We 
the 


@ man who had lost 
amputated limb. ‘The truth is—don’t breathe 


it, don’t whi it, except to the trade—that 
the custom ' burying the dead with expen- 
sive furniture ; of treating a corpse as if it 


were a sensible being ; arises from an impres- 
sion—though parties won’t own it, even to 
themeelves—that what is buried is the actual 
individual, the man himself. The effect of 
thinking seriously, and at the same time ra- 
tionally, will be to destroy this notion, and 





thirty | the widows and 





read, and meat, and clothes, along with their 


pir | deceased friends. 


[have been suggestin ing considerations which 
are very ing, phn which afford but 
a poor look-out to us undertakers. But, gen- 
tlemen, we have one great comfort still, It 

become the fashion to inter bodies with 
and display. Fashion is fashion ; and 

uence is that it is considered an 


money, can less afford to lose character 
and custom. That is where we have a pull 

i many of 
whom, if it were not for the opinion of society, 
would be only too, happy to save their little 


| money, and turn it mto food and clothing, 
instead 


of funeral furniture. 

Now here the Metropolitan Interments 
Bill steps in, and aims at destroying our only 
chances of keeping up business as heretofore. 
We have generally to deal with parties whose 
feelings are not in a state to admit of their 
making bargains with us—a circumstance, 
on their parts, which is highly creditable 
to human nature; and favorable to trade. 
Thus, in short, gentlemen, we have it all our 
own way with them. But this Bill comes 
between the bereaved party and the under- 
taker, By the twenty-seventh clause, it em- 
powers the Board of Health to provide houses 
and make arrangements for the reception 
and care of the dead previously to,.and until 
interment ; in order, as it explains in a.sub- 
sequent . ¢ to the accommodation of 
persons having to provide the funerals —sup- 

ing such persons to desire the accommo- 
Seaton Clause the twenty-eighth enacts 
“That the said Board shall make provision 
for the management and conduct, by persons 
appointed by them, of the funerals of persons 
a. A bodies are to be interred in the Burial 
Grounds, to be provided under this Act, 
where the iy 2 anny Hi of the deceascd, or 
the persons having the care and direction of 
the funeral, desire to have the same so con- 
ducted; and the said Board shall fix and 

blish a scale of the sums to be payable 
ee such funerals, inclusive of all matters and 
services necessary for the same, such sums to 
be joned to the description of the 
funeral, or the nature of the matter and 
services to be furnished and rendered for the 
same ; but so that in respect of the lowest of 


























not be paid in the case of what we call a low 
always considered tape furl caght fo cast 

ways consi a 
ay ail, “Therefore 


— is to be ai at a low 
figure, the stron 0 t we have upon 
i fe og will be taken away. 

It is very fine to say that we are a 
necessary class of tradesmen, and if this Bill 
ae must eS ache Aes: 

ill does we employed simply as 
Salting ant shall obtain, tke other Waker 
men, a mere market price for our articles, and 
common hire for our - lamafraid that 
it will be impossible to e the public 
that this would not be perfectly just and right. 
I think, therefore, that we had better not at- 
tack the Bill on its merits, but to excite 
opposition against it on the ground of its ac- 
cessory clauses. Let us op it as a scheme 
of jobbery, devised with a-view to the estah- 
lishment of offices and appointments. Let 
us complain as loudly as we can of its creating 
a new rate to defray the expenses of its 
working, and let us endeavor to get up a 
good howl against that clause of it which 
provides for com tion to incumbents, 
clerks, and sextons. We must out with 
all our might upon its centralizing tendency, 
and of course make the most we can out of 
the pretense that it violates the sanctity of 
the ents of mourning, and outrages the 
most fondly cherished feelings of Englishmen. 
Urge these objections upon church-wardens, 
overseers, and vestrymen ; and especially din 
the objection to a burial rate into their ears. 


our two great weapons—like those | already 


Reecollect, 
of all good old anti-reformers—are cant and 
clamor. Keep up the same inst the 
Bill perseveringly, no matter how thoroughly 
it may be refuted or proved absurd. Literally, 
make the greatest noise in 
that you are able, especially 
ings. There, recollect a is @ groan, 
and a hiss a hiss, even though proceeding 
a . On all such occasions do 
utmost to create a disturbance, to look like a 
Pm send demonstration against ‘the measure. 
addition to shouting, yelling, and bawling, 
I should say that rush at another 
platform, another upsetting of the reporter's 
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just calcula’ 
would then be; for, in the i 

] of St. Demetrius, the silv ith, 
“Sirs, ye know that by this craft we have our 
wealth.” 


From Miss Fenimore Cooper's (unpublished) “ Rural 
FIRE IN THE WOODS, 
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such cases, but the 


be more inflammable 


There -is, indeed, much charred 
our forests ; fires which sweep over 


are of frequent occurrence here, and at times 


burning sometimes for weeks 
have swept over miles 


wi g the nese destroying the wood 
cut, an inj man 
trees which the A er Mtn tg ; 


had ever seen, and of course we watched its 


about the flames as they ran hither 
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groves, leaving a blackened track of 
ver it . 


ruin w) 
Some 
is said to have 


ears since.a fire of this kind 
‘until it inclosed within 


palling in its ape. The danger, however, 
was not so great as it a) as there was 
everywhere a cleared e between the 


ing freak and. the ‘fitde: town. At 
times, however, very serious accidents result 
from these fires: within a few days we have 
heard of a small village, in the northern part 
of the State, in St. Lawrence county, entirely 
aa ed in this way, the flames gaining so 
obliged t collect their y eye and — a“ 

boats upon rafts, in the nearest an 

streams. i 

- Of course, more. or less mischief is always 


done ; the wood and timber already cut are} And th 


destroyed, fences are burnt, many trees are 
killed, others are much injured, the foli 
is more or less blighted for the season ; 
young plants are killed, and the earth looks 
lack and gloomy. U the whole, how- 
ever, it is surprisin at no more is 
done. - On the occasion of the fire referred to 
in these woods, we found the. traces of the 
flames to disappear muth sooner than we 
had supposed possible. The next season the 
smaller plants were all replaced by others; 
many of the younger trees seemed to revive, 
and a stran; ing. over the ground to- 


day would scarcely believe that fire had been 


upon the poor people that they were a2 











friend, love well the flowers! Flowers are the 


Of Eerth’s all gentle love, her grace, her youth 
Her eg matchless, tender tude. sins tat 


But when ag he 
In beauty a bride, and gives him back, 

In sweet repayment for his warm bright-love, 

A world of flowers. You may see them born 

On any day in April, moist or dry, 

As bright as are the Heavens that look on them : 
Some sown like stars upon the greensward ; some 
As yellow as the sunrise ; others red 

As day is when he sets ; Romany: = Bera 

In pretty moods, the bounties of the sky. 


And now, of all fair flowers, which lovest thou best? 
The Rose? She is a queen more wonderful 
Than any who have 


ty 
Inextricable. Or dost dare prefer 
The Woodbine, for her fragrant summer breath ? 
Or Primrose, who doth haunt the hours of Spring, 
A wood-nymph brightening places lone and green? 
Or Cowslip? or the virgin 
That nun, who, nestling in her cell of leaves, 
Shrinks from the world, in vain! 


Yet, wherefore choose, when Nature doth not choose? 
r our preceptress? She brings forth 

Her brood with equal care, loves all alike, 

And to the meanest as the greatest yields 


Siceeite afececes sae = 
Frencn Evioey has always been prone to 
run riot. One. M, Philoxene Boyer, in a 
grave work which has pn pete ed, in 
aris, thus addresses Victor :——* You, 
Victor Hugo, will become not only President 
of the French a but President of the 
Universal ublic, Chief of the Gicumenic 
Council of Nations, Intellectual Pope reign- 
ing in your Paris, whilst the Pope of Religion, 
united with you and Jesus Christ, the com- 





feeding on those woods for a fortnight only a 
few seasons back. A group of tal, 





blasted | Rome 





mon master, will continue to reign in his 
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